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ABSTRACT 

The Rural Education Program (REP) is funded to 
develop a strategy — the Rural Fiitures Development (RFD) 
''Strategy--that encourages local initiative and participation in 
educational change. The strategy was installed in the San Juan School 
District in southeastern Utah (Site ^'A" ) from August 1974 to June 
1976 and represented the first installation of the integrated 
strategy • Site A is a remote, large, and sparsely-populated area 
containing two distinct language and cultural groups — Navajo and 
Anglo. Strategy installation invo^-ved selecting four process 
facilitators and a local RFD coordi^'ator , forming three 
school-commun i ty groups, conducting needs assessments, and initiating 
numerous training and planning activities* The evaluation of S|^te A 
was designed to monitor the RFD Strategy at the local school district 
level and to assist REP in definijig and refining the strategy. A 
survey questionnaire was used to assess community members' 
perceptions of change over RFD*s 2-year installation period. Sample 
size was 331: response rate was 41%, Most respondents perceived an 
improvement in educational quality; two-thirds felt the work done by 
school -commun i ty groups and school staff had improved the quality of 
educdlional decisions in their community. This^ report includes 
detailed reviews of evaluation procedures and results, the evaluation 
instruments, 'and data describing the local school district. (JH2) 
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FOKEWORD 




Thi§ evaluation was coMuct^ xinder' contracts with the National 
Institute of Education as part of the development work of the Rural 
Futures Development (RPD) Strategy^^^ Additionally, resources obtained 
from the school district through the c»ntract for installation of the 
Rural Futures Developsient Strategy specified an aaiount to be used for 
evaluati(^ of the sjferateg^r* Thes^ r^^ources i^ex eaj^pe^ded i;£or the finaq. 
data collectioh activities which occurred in June o^ 1976. Finally/ as 
part of the4r involveiaent with the RPD Strategy the Utah Departaant of 
Education will be conducting an dLndepeftdent evaluation of the Site A 
installation during the fall of 1976. . ^ 




x.t) iNTRODucricaj 



!•! Purpose of the Report and Audiences ' 

The purpose of this evaluation report is to doctsnent the evaluation 
activities that^^^took place durir^ the installation of tdhe Rural Education 
Program* s fercalj Futures Development (idPD) Strategy in the San Juan 
School Dist^rigX in southeastern Utah from August 1974 to June 1976 • 
Ai^iences for this report include the Rural Education Program (REP)^, the " 
National Institute of Education, the San J\jan School District, and the 
Utah State Pepartn^nt of ^ucation. . - ^ 

This report is organized into five section^. The Introduction 
gives a brief orientation. Section tw> describes the developmental 
history of the RFD Strategy aM piresents a general description of the 
strategy. Section three provides the reader with a description of Site - 
A and^f strategy events aM activities as they occurred there. Section 
four outlines the evaluation questions and describes the instrumentation,, 
procedures, and activities ^nployed dxirii^ the evaluation. Section five 
.presents and discusses the data collected for sti?ategy refinement and 
the results of the sxirvey designed to determine impact on the coramunity. 



- 1«2 Context of the Evaluation . 

In August :19T4 - taie ,Kural Education Pro-am began 'wo^iiig witl^ the 
Juan School iSistrict (Site A) to in^l^ant the Rural Futur$^ 
Developments Strai^gy, ^ process designed; to help nira^ commmities and 
school syst^ns ijpprove Xpcal learning oppolrttmities. ^ For the jdistrict, 
this strategy installation provided an opportuhity to increase local 
community .participation ,in educational decision makijjg . For the SEP 
Site A offers! an 'opportuni^\f pr continued strategy development and 
refinement. Site A was to bfe the sett.ing within which the first tryout 
of the multiple ccraponents of the ihtegrated RFD Strategy would occur. 
Additionally, a cqntract with the^^t^h 5tate Department of Education was 
negotiated which called for the KEP staff to assist them in establishing 
a task force at th,e state level to consider issues related to community 
involvement in educational decision-making and to provide trailing for , 
two of their staff members which would prepare them to train fuj^ure 
process facilitators. ^ ^ 

Conciorrent with the strategy installation activities of Site A were 
tliB ongoing NWREL development and strategy refinement tasks. REP staff 
members were preparing a written description of the integrated RFD 
Strategy, as well as putting together d set of process and outcc^e goals 
and objectives for the strategy. 
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Prior .to the installation of the integratied strategy in Site 
evaliiation aqtivities had focused upon the individual strategy compo- 
nents^ suc^ as tha school^ family, and curriculum* The Site A experience 
.was to be the first evaluative look at the integrated strategy. This 
examination ^^s beguft prior to the completion of the written description 
of the^ integrated strategy and o«apletion of the set of strategy goals 
and objectives. The f ocUs f or^ the evaluation became one of assist^g 
ihe REP, in identifying the critical elements of the strategy ar;^d high- 
lighting bath successes and difficxU.ties resulting fr<m strategy 
impl^ejitatlon in Site A. 




\ ■■■■ . ' 



2.0 DESCiOPTIQN OF 53iE^SURiU* FUTURES DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 



2.1 Developmental History of the SFD Strategy 

Effective March 1, 1973 r the Rural ^tication Prograia (REP) of the 
Northv^st^S^ioaal Edwatioaal laboratory entered into a multi^year 
agreeioent with the National^ Institute of Education,* Under the tenas of 
this contract the Rural Education Program began developiijg a set of 
Rural Futures Development (RFD) Strategies aimed at strengthening the 
problem-solving capacities of rural school systems, ccmmuhities, class- 
rooms and families* These strategies were defined as C<^ximinity 
Centered, School Centered, Learner Centered/ Support Agency Centered 
axid Family Center^ • Each .strategy aimed at a different target systjp 
but was tied to the others by \indergirding principles, values, and 
approaches to change Each strategy was composed of processes arui 
products intended for use by local probl^ solvers or by state and 
regioneLl agencies who could support local p^ple's efforts* 



However, by Kov^nber 1974 several important considerations prompted 
a apmber of modifications in this original Scope of Work. SOTie of these 
considerations weres (1) a need to integrate the Coosaunity Centered, 
School Centered, and Si:^^>ort Agency Centered Strategies i (2) NIE*s( 
growing interest in a successful installation of the integrated strat- 
egies; (3) the need to plan a diffusion effort; (4) the is^>act o£ 
unanticipated high inflation rates on li^getsi and (5) a 15 percent 
reduction in NIE fuoding. 



As a result, the Rural Education Program discontinued developments, 
of the Learner Centered and Family Centered cpisporients and integrated ^' 
the Comminity Centered, School Centered, and Support Agency coxi5>6nents • 
Simultaneously, a site {Site A) for installing the integrated strategy 
was eirranged through contracts with the Utah State Board of Education 
and the San Jiian School District in southeastern Utah. The Scope of 
Work stat^ent also included the procurem^t of a second 'field test 
site by November 30, 1975, (Site B) and the development of an evaLLuation 
plan for measuring the extent to which the strategy could produce 
desired outcomes. In addition, a diffusion pl5uming component was 
add^'for 1975* . ^ ^ ' 



As of July 1, 1976 # the REP had completed the installation of the 
integrated RFD Strategy in Site A in southeastern Utahi ^ototype 
versions of the six products specified in the contract had been * . 
developed; the specifications for a seventh product, the Support Agency 
Guide, had been prepared; a second field test site (Site B) had been 
procured and installation had begun in northeastern Washii^toni 
evaluation plan for measuring degree of implementation and outcon^s had 
been 4eveloped; and a nine-estate diffusion effort had been initiated. 
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2.2 RFD Strategy Description 



1 . 
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The plural Education Program is funded to develop a strategy that 
will ^elp rural communitsr|.4s and school systems ^improve local learning 
opportunities • This strategy, called the Hura^ Futures Developmefit 
Strategy^ is governed by beliefs tha^ * 

• „ People who -are affected by decisions should help make them, ^ 

• There are no pat ahswers to' problems — ^conciunitiea an^ 
schools (Should learn how to choose the best solutions to 

» their, probi^s. - 

• A systematic approach to solving problems helps p^ple 



make the best use of available ti^ne and resources. 

To increase the likeliivx>d that problems will -be 
satisfactorily resolved, participants in, decision-r- 
making need certain skills. 
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The RFD Strategy does not provide packaged solutions to rural 
problems. ^ Rather, it provides a process that encourages local initia- 
tive and participation in determining educational change. The strategy 
has as its goal improved local problem solving through (1) increased 
control of eduqational change by, ccramunity members an<^ sphool personnel ^ 
ahd (2)^ improved support services for rural sdhools from state and 
regional education agencies. The strategy is designed to accomplish 
its goal by . * . 



providing a comprehensive process by Which citizens, 
school board members, school leaders, School staff 
moaibers, and students can identify priority |>roblemsi 
select, legitimize^ and implement a solutioni and 
evaluate the solut^ion's effectiveness 

providing opportunities for participants to develop 
skills that will help, them contribute to educational 
change 

helping educational support agencies respond to needs 
at the local level 



A basic component of the strategy is the two--member process 
facilitator (PF) team that regional educational service agisncies- 
provide to loa^l coimnunities and schools. Such teams help people 
organise themselves and acquire essential probl^-solving skills. 
PF teams work to help school and consnunity groups become effective in 
identifying and_ solvin^^^^^oblems. They do npt tell people what to 
change, ' bijt Jielp th^ learn how to change. 



lExt;erpted from Evaluation Plan Site Revised May 1976 (Rural 
Education Program, Northvjrest Regional Educational Laboratory, May 1976) 
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The integrated RFD Strategy has two foci: support agencies, which 
€u:e geiierally state ^ucatignal agencies and regiqna,! educationaX 
^genciei§, and local schools and cc^smunities. ^ 

2.2.1 Support agengiesi ^ One part of the RFP Strategy develops 
the follQwing prt>cedu£^s and skills in s\^>port agencies s 
^ * - * ■ ^ . ' ^ • \ ^- ^ , ■ . 

• builds RFD"" instailatioft ciy?ahilities in' regional 
educational service ^agBncie§ in the state 

\ ^ ^ , ^ : , ^ . ^ • N ■ - , - 

- • supports such cAiahilities by^ strengthening the - 
ag«icies' Q%in ability to solve ^problems " 



m facilitates citisenr educator, and student particxpa^on 
in locMO^ probleia- solving efforts ^ K 

2*2,2 Local sghpols and cosaaunities . One part of the strategy 
proV^ides citize ns , ^ucators# and students with 'pi;ocesses and skills . 
that will help thesa inwove their c€»ttminication, decision-^toakingr and 
problosa- solving CApabilities* 

As part of the SPD strategy, a series of products has been 
developed for use by the various groups'' that participate. These 
products are . . : 

Tjie RFD Manual for School-Cogmunit^ Process Facilitators 

The RFD iSuide for Trainincr Process Facilitators 

The R^D Guide for Schools 

The RFD Notebook for SchoQl-Coinmunity Groups^ 

The RFD Guide for School Boards * 

As of August 1976 the RFD Strategy descriptions and the RFD Guide 
for Support Agencies were in the process of' bein^deyeloped. 



3*0 STRATEGY AS INSTALLED IN SITE A 

^ ^ : ^ • ' ■ - ^ \ - ^ ^ 

3.1 Site A Context - - — ^ * 

In order to uaderstiand both the st^tegy installation and 
evalviation in Site A one muat 'have 's^iie understanding of the context . 
in which both occtirred^ The following description ^^ents the general 
characterises of the. site^ And is excerpts frosa the Slt^ A Evalua- 
tion Plan. ■ ' ■ . 

Site A is located in a geo^raphicaily reaoote area. It is 
app^pxiiately 1^100 miles from Portland, Oregon, and. 
requires, at a minimuaiY eight hours of travel tiaie to ' 
reach. The coiixjty in which Site A is located covers 7,799 
^uare ^tailes , an area equivalent in size to the state of 
New Jersey. A^roximately 86 percent of this land is 
owned by the Federal government. 

According to S970 ceiisus figures, the coiuity itself has a 
population of 9,606 with the following, distribution by 
ra£e: ' • 

■• . ■■' 

White: r 4,826 Indians ,4,740 

^ • Negro: ^16 Other:' > 24 

The Indiao population which is Navajo possesses its own 
lemguage and culture and has roaained, to a large extent, a 
isolated, from the Anglo commianity. Many of the ccxamunity 
members do nc^t speak English* As a group they cire geograph- 
ically isolated^ living in *areas accessible only by jeep, 
with no electrical or phone s^vice. Further, the Indian 
group itself is not homogenous and contains at least 
subgroups *that possess different languages smd cultxire 
patterns. * . 

There are no urban areas in the county. The largest town 
has a, 1970 census ^>ojna la tion of 2,250. The population of 
this and the other towns is primarily Anglo, with the 
majority of county and city government offices being held 
; ^. by them. Additionally, the Anglo community supports a 
very strong and highly- active religious organization. 

The largest employer within the . county is the Federal 
government. Other occupations in which a sizeable number 
of inhabitants are engaged are mining, agriciiltujdfe,* and 
^wholesale and retail trades. 



within this county there exists no regional educational 
agency • Instead^ a singie school district serves^ the 
entire aireas* There are seven elementary schools/ one 
junior high> and two high schools with a total enrollment 
of approximately 2^700. Additionally, there is a Federally 
operated Bureau of Indian Affairs .school which provides 
classes for students in grades and offers vocational 

, training for those up to 21^ears of age. » ' 

At the time of involvoaent of the Rural Education Program in 
Site A I a groyp of Native American parents and students were threaten- 
'ing.to file a class action lawsui^ against the scliool district. Iiess 
than three months latdr the threat became reality, and the district 
was charged with racial discrimination which resulted in unequal 
educational opportunities for Native American children. The aajor 
allegation of the si^t was discrimination which had occurred because of ^ 
failure to apportion funds on an equal basis, failure to provide a 
secondary educational facility, as well as o^iaei^-^cilities in pre-* 
dominately native areas , and failure to Kpwide a Di^ilbxiral and 
bilingual educational ..program. The schc^ district staff, in their 
desire to remedy -the conditions leading to these chajfgesK, lent their 
sui^rt to the in^lementation of the RFD Strategy . Knowledge of the 
availability of the strategy Ss well as initial negotiations, for the 
implementation of it occurred through the offices of Rural Education 
Program director and the Utah State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

At the time of strategy installation, major factors impacting 
upon both the strategy , and the evaluation^ pf it included (1) the 
geographic rexaoteness and extensiveness of the area, (2) the 
presence of twb distinct language and cultural groups, (3) the 
presence of a strong and powerful Anglo religious orgWiization , and 
(4) the institution of legal proceedings against the school board 
responsible for contracting with the SEP. 



3.2' Description of Strategy as Installed in Site A 

The RFD Strategy in Site A may be viewed frc^a twp perspectives. 
The -first is that of the REP as ^t provided training^rNBaterials, atnd 
support essential to the installation of the s^trategy. The second 
is the perspective of the local school district and process facili- 
tators intent upon seeing that critical strategy activities- and 
events were carried out in a manner consistent with the RFD philosophy. 

" For th6 Rural Education Program, Site A involvement included: 

m providing orientation sessions to the RFD Strategy for 
the 'school board and school administrations 

• assisting the local school district in setting up criteria 
^ for and hiring four process facilitators,^ and identifying 

and orienting a local RFD coordinator (the assistant . 
superintendent for secondary education) 
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conducting 15 formal training sessions in collaborative 
j>roblea-solving for the process facilitators^and poteQt^.'hl 
State Department of Education trainers 

providing Guided Field Experience, e.g*, direct field con- % 
sultation to process facilitators ^ initially through the ^ 
services of an SEP staff memb^ living on-site for that 
pvirpose, a^id later through on-site visits of approximately 
one-week durations of one or tWD staff xosobers 

" sitfjplying laaterials suK)ortive of strate^ installation 

For the school district and the process facilitators, ij^laaenting 
the strat^ry diiring the 22-inonth contract period reqixired the» to 
engage in 2md/or facilitate the occvirrence of numerous activities and 
events which are discussed at length below. In the absence of regional 
educational agencies in "Utah , the local scluxsl district was required " ' 
to play the roles of both a local ai^ an intermediate resource agency. 

At the SEA level, the Sural Education Program CREP) staff provided 
formal training sessions and guided field eaQ)erience f or ti«> and 
occasionally three Departaient of EdvKJation esj^loyees. The , purpose of 
the sessions was to prepare these ea^loyees to iifain^ future districts 
and/or agencies. Thfe BEP staff also provided consultation ilnd training;, 
to tJie Utah Department of . Education Task Force on Ccaamunit^ Education. 

t 

3.2.1 Formation of the SCGs . One of the initial tasks of the PFb - 
was to assist coaimmit;y m^lobers in establishingf broadly r^resentative 
groi^ps of citizei^s, educators, and studcmts. Two such schoql-caaaunity 
groves (SCGs) were .initially fom^, one in .the southeastern and jone in the 
southwestern area of the- district. Individuals considered to be opinion 
leaders were nc»ainata3 f6r membership on the SCXJs by the ij^tvajo chapter 
groups in both areas and by Anglo ccaaamnity members." The two lists of 
nominees were submitted to the school board for approval, which was granted. 
Individuals so named became permanent men^jers of eiti^r SCG I or SCG II. 

Approximtely a year later an additional SCG (SOS III) was formed 
in the largest town in the central area of the district. Similar 'pro- 
cedures for determining group memberships were en^loyed^ although 
there were no Navajo chapter groups in the area to engage in this ^ 
process • Secondary students from all three SCG areas attended the 
same junior and senior high school. " , 

3.2.2 Conduct of needs assessment . One of the first tasks of 
the SCGs was to identify the perceive educational needs of the 
community members in those areas in which they were operating. This 
task was accoii^lished by conducting caB®unity-*wide needs MsesBxaeats. 
Survey instruments were developed by the SCGs ai^ administered to 
local residents. These surveys were designed to collect data which 
would reflect the extent to which comrmmity members perceived the 
need for high schools located within these cocsmmities • This issue 
had been identified by the two SCGs as the education issue of 
greatest concern to ccmaminity members . The survey results were 
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overwhelmingly svipportive of the construction of tw> high schools^ one 
to serve each of the areas represented by the SCGs. A request for the 
allocation of fitnds for trie construction of the schools was made to 
the local sciu?ol boards and subsequently ^proved. 

3, 2,:? Search activiti^es ^ Following the board's approval r the 
SCGs began engaging in activities. designed to assist th^ in identi-- 
fying alternative school programs and school facilities from which 
appropriate SQlectioxis for thfe new high ' schools could be made . 
These activities consisted of visits to a number of schools by either 
task force teams ass^nble4 for t!hat pui^se, or by the entire" SOS, 
and initial meetings with architects / piiblic building officials ^ 
curriculum specialists/ and coraaunity school representatives • Both 
groups presented interim search reports to the local schctol board 

detailing these activities. 

- . , ' ^ 

3.2.4 planning activities . As the SOSs w^re moving into the ^ 
planning phase of strategy activities, the school board hired two * 
architects to work with the groins in preparing for the construction 
of the two high schools. At this time the groups were also engaged 
in activities • designed to assist tihem in arriving at decisions 
about the specific site locations for the school^;. One SCG under- 
took an additional survey of the cossnunity in ^rder to, be able to 
identify community' preferences f<^r the name of the new school. At 
the time of completion o£ contradt work in Site Ar these two SCGs 
were continuing activities relating- to the construction and s'^iartup 
of the' new high scJk>o1s. 

SCG which started up nearly a yesu: after the first two^ 

conducted a needs assessment survey designed to identify areas of 
♦ concern relating to the schools. Topics covered by the suxvey 

ranged ftom the degr^ j^f satisfaction with the present reading level 
of children' to the degree of ''suf^rt for greater cbmmxmity involve- 
ment in educational decision^-diaking. 'Approximately 900 commmity 
mesabers were surveyed and results were tabulated and reported to l^e 
school board. 

This SCG then formed six task force groups around six concerns ^ 
identified during the survey. The' two most active of these groups, 
the task forces on extracurricular activities and on te^ch^ per- 
formance, reviewed the issues and prepared recommep^itions \hich t 
they submitted to the school board. At the time of withdrawal of 
the REP from Site A, the board had referr^ the recommendation of 
the first group to the high school administration, and had approved 
the recommendations of the second group. 

3.2.5 Strategy work with the high school staff . During the 
early months of strategy installation, the process facilitators 

; provided orientation sessions for the staffs of those schools 
located in the areas in which the SCGs were operating, as well as 
for the high school which drew students from those aireas. 
Additionally, the high school staff selected two staff representa- 
tives to serve on the two SCGs • These .individuals kept the school 
r staff informed about the work which the SCGs were doing. 

10 ' 
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Approxaonately eight laDnths into the strategy, the decision was 
made, by REP staff to initiate the •* school intervention Axsiong the 
objectives identified for this work were the pre|>aration of the staff 
for ^the operation of the SCG (SCG III) which would starting up in 
the ccxaing six to eight fttonths# aiua the training of the staff in 
problem- solving methods and procedures so as to facilitate impl^aenta- 
tion of SCG identified projects • 

Pollowipg 'soc^ initial consultation with the principal^ the PF 
taking responsibility for the school work conducted a d^aonstration 
activity with the school staff at a facta ty siting. As a result^ a 
task force o^ afiproxiiaately 12 scl:ux>l staff moabers was form^ to ' 
continue work on processing the concerns identified during the demon- 
strition activity, ^is group continued to mee^ throughout the rest 
of that sclwol year, focusing on short'^term projects which could be 
ixsiplemented before sch654^1et out. 

As school began in the fall 1975 ^ the task force reconvened and 
undertook* the task of making their grovp more representative of the 
school staff. They al^ g^erated a new list of concerns which 
included -soo^ of the ^original and* some new issues, and circiiLated thOTi 
for faculty and student input ^d prioritization. During^ the yeaxr 
they worked ori"^ identifying and^lmplCTienting projs^ures whicA would 
lead to iu^rovdsients in the areas of coiaiaunic^tion, attendance and 
discipline, the school day scheduling, and the use of the lunch and 
faculty rooms. 

As an end-of-ye2ir activity the task force conducted a siarvey of 
the faculty to determine their degree of satisfaction with the work 
of that groqp. Results of that survey reveeUed that in all iii^rovement 
areas, the work of the group was seen to be "above average^* thus 
indicaiting general faculty si^port for the w>rk of the task force. 

The bulk of strategy inrpiementation in Site A centered about the 
three school-ciOTCiiinitry groups and the staff of one high school. The 
process fstpilitators, district administrator, aixd school board members 
engaged in many activities supportive of strategy implaaexitation not 
4e3cribed here, one example being initial work on the part of two PFs 
to establish a fourth SCG. No formal training was done with the school 
board, and little tr«uLning w%s provided for school administrators. 
Thus, the major portions of the strategy examined by the evaluation 
staff in Site A relatfed to the work with the SCGs and to a lesser extent 
with the school staff. 

In summary, RFD Strategy activities in Site A occiirred according 
to the foliowinf timeline, Diiring August of 1974 the RFD staff provided 
orientation to the local school board and to school administrators and 
assisted the district in the hiring of four process faciliftators. In 
September formal trad-ning of the process facilitators was initiated, 
and they in turn began activities which culminated in the establishment 
of two school-community groups. Membership on these two groups was 
approved hy the school board in November. The two SCGs began planning 
needs assessment activities during November and December and actually 
conducted the surveys during January of 1975. Following the school 



board *s positive response to the SCGs* requests for funds to support 
the Gons<:ruction of two new high schools, the SCGs entered into the 
search phase of strategy activities. About the same time, April 1975^ 
work be^an with the schot^l staff to form $ task ^force to examine 
school-related concerns • This work continued throughout the rest of 
the school year* • ^ 

During the fall of 1975 SCG I and SCG II finished up activities 
of the search phase and began gradtially moving into planning activities. 
The school task force reconvened and undertook a series of tasks which 

; carried them throu^ the school year. At this time the third SCG 
(SCG III) was fbrsied and began planning its own needs assessment. \ 

'In Nov6&iber the bond election was held and passed, easily « 

From January 1976 . through June 1976, the time of withdrawal of 
the SEP ^ SCG I and II were engaged in planning for the construction of 
the new high schools^ SCG III was conducting its needs assessment, 
making recoromendations to the school boards and engaging in search 
cind planning activities. Finally, the school task force continued 
working to resolve those issues which it had identified earlier. 
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4.0 DESIGN' OF THE EVALUATIOS 

* " . * 

For thQ Rural Education Program, a primary purpose of the Site A 
iastallaticm was to aid in the fonmilation of a cc^rehensive'defiiii- 
Uon of the SFD Strata, its fefents and activities. The Site A 
setting provided the ISEP with an opportunity to try out for the first 
time both the school and coianunity CCT?>o}nents of the' integrated 
strategy^. The REP also planned to Utilize this field e^rience in 
revising the strategy prior to a Site B installation. 

In Site A the evaluation was concerned primarily with the 
monitoring of the SFD Strategy at the local schrol district level. 
Thus, few evaluation activities were conducted which involved work 
with the support agency, in this instance the Utah Department of 
Education. Results of the evaluation activities yAitdh were conducted 
are reported in a series of informal reports, described subsequently. 
Since the purpose of the evaluation was not to measure outccmes, but 
was to assist with the definition of the "treatment** in Site A, the 
use of either an experiment2il or quasi-experimental evaluation design 
was deaned inappr<^iriate. Thus, no ccas5>2u:isonSgroups were inclixded. 
in the Sit6 A evaluation. 

The strategy itself was in^^tailed in Site A over a 22-month time 
period. During that time, the evaluation periodically BK>nitor^ the 
event£S, processes, and procedures of the strategy. ' 

At the time of the development of the Site A Evaluation Plaif, 
the evaluation staff believed the bulk of the data could be collects 
through questionnaires, logs, minutes, and checklists • It was thought 
that observations and interviews would be ^sployed only on a limited 
basis, primarily to supplement data collected by other methods. 
However, it rapidly became clear, through (a) the failure of strategy" 
participants to completei, and return questionnaires and/or to maintain 
logs, minutes and/or checklists i (b) the lack of predictability of 
the timing eind in some instances the sequence of strategy events i an4 
(c) the large number of non-English speaking strategy participants, 
that the most accurate^ timely, and cox^lete data would be those 
collected through interviews and observations. With the exception 
of the final Site A evaluation data collection activity, the majority 
of data was collected by two-person interview teams, interviewing 
strategy participants individually. Translators were utilized for' 
interviews with non-English speaking individuals. 

. Plans had also been made to gather data by monitoring cind review- 
ing the use of RFD Strategy products (Guides) as they were used in 
Site A. The products, as they presently exist, were not introduced 
into Site A until near Ccm^^letion of the installation activities* 
Thus no data were obtainable on their luse. However, data were 
collected from the process facilitators on. the materials which were 
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provided on an ongoing i>asis for their use in Site A. A data 
collection effort on the produdts themselves is planned for August 
or September 1976 by the product developers ^ and results will be 
reported by them, ' / . - 

4.1 Questions g Methods and Instrumentation Utilized in the Site A 

Evaluation ^ 

^ . ^ ^ 

^ Ijn order to assist the SEP in its work of defining and refining 

the RFC* Strategy^ the Evaluation Unit^ in con j vine tion with program 
staff, identifi^ the ten major questions to be answered by the Site A 
evaluation* 

**■ * • . 

1^ Wiat are tt^ dharacterlstlas of Site A at the tinse of 
installation of the RFD Strategy? 

2. What RFD events and/or processes occurred during the 
^ instaiiaf;ioj2 of the strategy in Site A? 

3. What were participant reactions to these events and/or 
processes? 

4. What gaps or redundancies do participants perceive xn 
the events and/or processes of the strategy? 

5. Khat alterations ^should be made in the RFD Strategy? 
6* What unanticipat,&d consequences occurred in Site A? 

r 

7. What direct costs were incurred during tiie installation 
of thd strategy? 

8. What is the percepticm of strategy participants regarding 
the adequacy of the RFD Strategy to ihiprove the quality 
of education? 

9. To what extent do cowmunity member^ perceive themselves 
to be involved in educational decision-making? 

10. To what degree do process facilitators possess and 

practice skills and competencies in^rtant to strategy 
implementation? 

The methods and instruments utilized to obtain data on these questions 
are detailed on the pages which follow. 

4,1,1 Question No. 1: \ What are the ch^^cteristics of Sxte A 
at the time of the insta^llation of the RFD Strategy? In order to 
provide the Rural Education Program, with a description of Site A, 
the evaluation straff collects demographic data. The focus of 
demographic data collection efforts was upon securing information 
on those institutions , organizations, ^d cocmunities which would 
implement the RFD Strategy • This information was used to describe 
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the populations and institutions^ ^ These collection activities 
consisted mainly of record searches^ although some interviewing was 
used to obtain inforMtion which was not available in written form. 
The Baseline Data Collection Form was utilized for collecting and 
organizing those data, 

4.1.2 Question No. 2: What RFD events and/or processas occurred 
in Site A? In order to provide the Rural Education Program with a 
description of the RFD Strategy as it occurred in Site data were 
collected concerning vrfiich strategy events did or did not occur. *For 
purposes of the evaluation , the January 1975 REP description of antici- 
pated events of the ^ RFD Strategy was used to focajs data collection 
efforts. From that description strategy checklists were developed 

for the primary participant groups. (For an sample of these check* 
lists, see i^^>endix A.) The process facilitators and REP staff 
primarily responsible for the Site A installation were asked to 
coB5>lete these forms for the groups with which they had been working. 
The data v^ch resulted have been bitten up in Section 3.2 of this 
report, titled ^xDesci^iption of RFD Strategy as Installed in Site A." 

4.1.3 Question No. 3: What were participant reactions to these 
events and/or pr<x?esges? 

4.1.4 Question No, 4: 'Which gaps and/hr redundancies do 
participants perceive in the events and/or processes of the strategy? 

4.1.5 Question No. 5: What alterations slK>uld be made in the 
strate^^ events f or processes? 

Questions No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5 are groupoi tc^ether here 
because the^ same methods r procedures , and instrumentation were utilized 
for data gathering on all three issues. Data were collected through 
interviews with strategy particij»nts during seven site visits made 
by two-member evaluation teams. An open-ended interview schedule 
format was used, amd each participant was interviewed individually. 
(For a saiaple interview schedule see Appendix A.) Data collected in 
this manner were reported to the REP in a serie^ of informal reports* 
Procedures and results of this data collection ate detailed in 
Section^. 1 of this report, titled "Input for Strategy Refinement." 

4.1.fr Question No. 6: What uiianticipated consequences occurred 
in Site A? One of the purposes of the evaluation in Site A was to 
provide the Rural Education Program with information on the occurrence 
of unanticipated consequences of strategy ii^lementation. However^ 
as the strategy installation progress^, it became more and more 
difficult to determine which were and which were not anticipated 
outcomes. This was due, in part, to such factors as the incomplete 
installation of the strategy and the political and cultural idiosyn-- 
crasies of this site. Thus, the evaluation staff abandoned this 
task, in favor of those more likely to produce beneficial results, 
given the costs incxxrred. 
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4.1.7 Question So. 7:^ What direct costs were incurred during 
the installation of the strategy? in order to, assist the Rural 
Education Program in the development of the strategy, and in order to 
be able to provide. interested clients with an estimate of the direct ^ 
costs involved in installation of the RPD Strategy/ the Evaluation 
Unit morfitdred the amount of time and travel expenses ,of personnel 
directly responi^ible for strategy installation. Data were collected 
from REP budget j^rintouts and frcra school district staff. Results 
are reported in Section 5.6 of this report. 

■ > " , • ^ \ 

Over the period of strategy installation, approxiioately 22 ^ 
months, the following additional questions were identified for y 
inclusion in a final data gathering effort. 

4.1.8 Question No* 8: What is the perception of strategy 
participants regarding the adequacy of thg/^tFTr^ Strategy to improve 
the (Quality of education? / ■ 

4.1.9 Question No. 9: To what degree do commznity members 
perceive themselves to bS involved in educational decision'-making? 

4,1,10' Question No* 10: To what degree do process facilitators 
possess and practice skills and competencies important 'to strategy 
implementation? 

* In order to obtain data on these three questions, a "school and 
Coimaunity Questionnaire" was ma fled out to both ^strategy participants 
and community members. Additionally/ a readily translatable form of 
tihe same questionnaire was orally administered to non-English speak-- 
ing participants and community memb^s by Navajo translators. 

Data on process facilitator skills were also collected utilizing 
a Process Facilitator Rating form, which was completed by the process 
facilitators who rated themselves and each other. Also, RFD special-^ 
ists and program installers wprking closely with the PFs were asked , 
to provide ratings on the four PFs- Data obtained ip^feiiis manner 
were provided to the RES' staff at a program meeting held for that 
purpose • 
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5.0 EVAUJATICai RESULTS 



5.1 Input for Strategy Refinement 

• In accordance with the procedures outlined in the Si«6 A Evaluation 
Pian, reporting of evaluation findings during the course of the'^strategy 
installation was a<x«c*aplished through a series of informal reports, 
•thesfe reports were prepared following each site visit and data collep- 
tion activity pf the evaluation staff. In all, a total of 10 m&sos 
and/or reports ve?re presented to the Rural Education Progra&i over the 
course of the 22 nwnths of strategy installation. 

The reports were written as inhouse documents, for use by the 
Rural Education Program in making changes and/or adjustments in the 
stratefify processes . Circulation of these reports was restricted to 
the REP. This was done for three reasons. First, the data which 
were collected focused on issues which would assist the" REP in refin- 
ing the strategy, rather than on issues related to strategy outcomes. 
Thus, the data were of relatively little interesf.'to either the school 
district, the Utah Departawnt of Education, or the National Institute 
of Education (N. I.E.). Second, because the evaluation was focused on 
strategy impianentation rather than strategy outcoo^s, the data which 
were f eportei came from those most closely involved with the strategy, 
and thus from a cdcparatively small group. While data from these 
small groti|>s did provide issues for examination by the RO^, they did 
not support; gjmeralizations beyond the specific settiiwj^*^ As suchi 
they could be of little value to other than program /rtSf . Finally, 
reportiiig iiitemaily allowed the evaluation unit to obtain data from 
program staff as' well as those responsible for implementing the 
strategy without being viewed as program monitors. . It was made 
clear to all that the intent of the evaluation was to ijx^rove the 
strategy, and that it was not to pass judgment on any individual or 
group. 

Infopaal reports were prepared following each major data collec- 
tion activity. ' As previously reported^ the iaUk of the data were 
collected through interviews with strategy participants.. Following 
data collection activities which, in all but one instance, consisted 
of visits to the installation site, the two evaluators involved would 
identify frda the data major issues to be included in the reports. 
Occasionally, disagreements occurred between the evaluators as to the 
interpretation of various pieces of data. When this occurred, the 
data and related issues were earmairked for further investigation 
during future data collection activities. Using this technique 
insured that the interpretation of data reported to the was 
supported by more than a single individual. 
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Confidentiality of respondents was maintained in all instances. 
Where a person *s position might be reflected by the nature of his * 
conments, individuals were given the option of having their cOTinents 
recorded. No coments delivered "off the record" were finally reported* 

Issues were most frequently grouped according to the specific 
target group Effected', such as Process Facilitators ^ SCG, 'School Task 
Force, /etc. Howeyer, in scsae cases issues extended across more than 
one grdup. When this occurred, they were so cited. For eachV^jor 
issue ai^ cK>ncem, the evaluators presented recoimendations wh5|l|^ — ^ 
provided one potential solution or a procedure for arriving at 
solution to the idemtifi^ issue. The quality of the reconmendations 
put forth by the evaluators varied ¥::onpiderably. Even the most 
limited and least insightful reQOirimendations were of value in that 
they served to generate extensive issue examination and discussion 
among the REP staff. The recomaendations seen as most helpful by 
the REP 3taff were those that provided reasonable ai^ appropriate 
solutions and which were based on Joiowledge which was aeen as unique 
to the evaluatidh staff. 

Finally f in preparing and presenting both issues and recoramenda- 
tions, the evaluation staff focused on tiwDse items which appeared to 
have iiaplications for Site h installation aDd beyond* 

Data collected by the evaluation unit over the 22-month period 
of strategy installation ^centered about four main topics: Installa- 
tion of the RFD Strategy^ Roles and Responsibilities. of Strategy 
ParticJ^pants , Training Needs of Strategy Participants r and RFD 
Strategy Description and Definition. A suimnary of the recocsmendations 
presented in the informal reports is contiiined in the paragraphs which 
follow • 

5, 1*1 Strategy installation . Several issues were identified 
which related to the manner in which, the Rural Education Program 
conducted the strategy installation : installation here being defined 
as formal suyd informal training, technical assistance and consulta- 
tion designed to provide clien^il with the capacity to implement the 
RFD Strategy. This infoirmation confirmed the program's belief that 
proper treatment of these issues is essential to success. 

One issue identified by the Evaluation Unit pertained to the 
manner in which the initial strategy activities^ e.g., the "entry" 
activities, were conducted* It was emphasized that those groups 
and individuals who would be affected by the decision to accept the 
RFD Strategy must be involved in that decision. Since this is a 
basic tenet of the RFD' Strategy ^ the recommendation was that the 
RFP, in future installations, be particularly careful not to violate 
it. ^ 

A second recOTsneiKiation, and one related to the first, concerned 
the necessity for the REP to obtain the coxrsnitment of the' school 
board to a clearly established set of agreements relating to resources, 
personnel, and group involvement. This reccsmnendation arose out of 
(1) the need on the part of the process faci^tators for legitimation 
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from the schcx?l bo2u:d of their role within the school district, and 
(2) the ne^ for clarity l>etween the REP and the school board with 
respect to the provision of training for thfe school boar^ itself. 

An important asp^t of strategy installation is the work which the 
REP doesf with a local education agency (LEA) to assist the agency in 
implementing the strategy. Within the context of the Site A e^qperi-- 
ence, the need was identified for the REP to work closely with I£A 
staff, in this iiistance the school district, to ensixre that' procedures 
vrihich would proc&ote the c»ordination of implementation activities and 
the flow of coaamunication as^ng strartegy participants would be 
established. A reccmmendation to that effect was made by the Evalua- If 
tion Unit to the SEP. 

Part of the giiided field experience (GFE) in Site A was provided 
by a monber of the SEP installation staff who lived onsite during the 
initial eight months of the strategy installation* The response was 
positive ' fro© those responsible for implementing the strategy in 
Site A to the question of the necessity pf that position both in Site A 
and in future sites. Thus, the reccemeiKia tion was made that the REP 
seriously consMer providing an onsite installer for the initial stages 
of strategy iB^lmentation in future sites. Another GFE issvie that 
surfaced during the Site A installation centers about the id^tif ica-- 
tion of^ and £^re6ment upon, the locus of ^ responsibility for the 
conduce of GFE. At the time of the program's intervention in Site A, * 
it was/generally felt that the responsibility for GFE*wouid, shift to \ 
State Departs^t of Education ^^ployees who had been trained in the 
strategy processes and proc^ures* Sev&oal difficulties with this 
plan were encountered, and the HEP continued to provide .the bulk of 
the GFE throughout the contract period. The issjae, however, of when 
responsibility for GFE shifts, and to yihom it sliifts, is one which , 
was not resolved dn the Site A ej^erience* A M^ial recc^mmendation 
relating to strategy installation was made which alerted the REP 
staff to the need to refrain f rom^ becOTiing involved in promoting 
their own solutions to onsite problems. 

The Rural Education Program undertook consideration of these 
recoianendations as they proceeded with the installation of the RFD 
Strategy in the second site^ 

5.1.2 Roles and responsibilities of strategy participants . 
A recurring? need identified throughout the Site A e>^erience was for 
more information to -be given to strategy participants regarding 
strategy roles, role relationships, and role respbnsibiliti^es. This 
need was identified for participants at all levels of the strategy, . 
from SCO members to PFs to the RFD coordinator. Specifically, / 
proqess facilitators should provide SCG members with materials de- 
scribing their roles and responsibilities as SCG officers and 
representatives. Data were also collected which indicated confusion 
about the relationships of the SOSs to each other amd to other local 
organizations'. The evaluation staff recomaended that guidelines be 
provided which would outline SCG functions and relationships with 
respect to those local organizations operating in the same content and 
geographic areas as the SCGs. 
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The roles of the PF and the concept of the PF team were additional 
aspects of the strategy to vi^ich attention was drawn by the Site A 
sitii^tion. Initially/ theNPFs were confi^sed about the nature of their 
role and the actual tasjcs^ which a PF i^er forms. As the role of a PF 
became clearer, questions began to emerge about the concept of a PF ^ ' 
team and the relation of PF ;team 'members • At this point the, evalua- 
tion staff recoaamended that the REP examine the strategy as it relates 
to the PF's role and role relationships r and clarify for them, to 
the extent possible, vhat these should be. The issue of PF teaming 
is one which was rais^ in Site A, but one which for a number of 
reasons could not be resolved by the Site^A experience alone. Again, 
within the cpntext 6f Site A, the ne^ was identified for information 
relating to the role of RFll coordinator and particularly for clarity 
with respect to the a?Rount of time arid personal commitment necessary 
for strategy implementation* ' > ^ * 

In response tcj these reccmuaendations the Rur.al Education Program 
prepared and circulated role descriptions to field staff for the use 
. of the primary strategy participants. 

5*1*3 Training needs ^f strate^ paorticipants ^ ^ major focus 
pf the training needs identified by evaliiation staff during the Site A 
installation concerned training of the process facilitators ♦ 
Recommendations were made on topics ranging from the neecK f or 
structuring p£ PF fi»rmal training sessions to ti^ generic type of j 
training to be provided to the PFs. One need identified in the early* 
stages of strategy installation was for a ccmiprehensive orientation 
session for all those responsible for implementing RFD. It was 
recommended that content for this session include a clear and de- 
tailed explicat4.on of the RED Strategy, a focus on the goals and 
philosopl^ 'of RFDr a discussion of the procedureai which" the strategy 
employs, and finally a clear presentation of the implioations ^or ; 
all cosomunity members of the strategy adoption. Another repcamnenda- 
.tion was for the inclusion of PETC2 (Preparing Educational Training; 
Consultants) training and, the communication skills training provide 
in the "October Workshop," a special training session focused pri- 
marily upon cbmmunication skills, although there was no agreaaent 
as to when during the series of training these would best be scheduled^ 

• A number of different recommendations/^ere made concerning • 
specific types of training to be provided the PFs . These included 
training which would assist PFs in transferring the skills they 
1 themselves have, to the community members and sc^xool staff they ^were 
' working with, training which would help them in resolving their own 
interpersonal conflicts, and training in the technical ^aspects of 
the ^conduct of a needs assessment. With respect to the latter 
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^This workshop has been developed by the Improving Teacl^ing 
Competencies Program of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 
It is designed to help individuals v?ork with small groups through an 
improvement of their skills in problem-solving, communication, and 
decision making. 
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recoxamendation I an alternative suggestion, that the PPs be assisted 
in locating consultauit help with the technical details of the needs 
a^sesfsment, was also mawie. ' However, on the siibject of using a 
consultant, the evaluation staff suggested that within training ' , 
sessions the p5*s l3e' assisted in learning to identify (1) those situa-^ 
tioix^ when the use of a consultant can be |Jrofi table and d) consultants 
^ssessing the necessary skills, as well as familiarity with the^j^blons 
under consideration, 

At the tixae of the Site A installation, the work to be done with 
the sclKJOls, tl^ tixaing of it, arxi the responsibility for it^ were 
not clearly defined. As tiie sciKX>l work began to unfold, discojafprt 
was eii^resse^ b^' the PFs with their lack of knowledge about' and 
under stamd^i^.., of tiwt work. Thus, at one point the reccmaendation 
was made tiSg txaijxing sessions which^ere to follow focus on work 
with the schools, and that s^>ortivellaterials will be provided for ^ 
that purpose.^ Additionally one PF ^ei;ged in the positicm of 
responsibility for that work, it becas^ clear that the other three 
PFs were not receivii^ the '-same training experiences. The reco®mie*ida-* 
fcxonM«»^?^^^ made that adl PFs be trained in all aspects of stra^gy 

A final reccnamendation with respect to the* formal trainingt V 
sessioi:iH for i*Fs was for a format which would provide an^le oppor- 
tunity for invplY^^ant *o£ trainees as well as trainers, and that th6 
a mo u n t -of time spent on lecturing-type activi^es be kept to a minimum. 

... ' ^ ' * * • 

Two training needs ttfere identified £6r the pchool bc^rd. The 
first was that they be educated "very early in the strategy installation 
as to the go2tls, philosophy, processes and ias>licatipns of the strategy • 
Tbe second was that the school bc^d.be assisted in gaining skills in 
identifying r utilizing, and ir^erpreting t^e data for decision making. 
This reconroendation emerged f:& the neoi of tSie school board to be 
able to respond to the resiilts of SCG da ta*" collection activities, such 
as the needs "ftssa^ssoients • " - - 

These reconauendations wei^e reviewed by the .it^tt of i?EP installers 
and alterations were made, in the training plans foyr ithe Site A work., 
Additionally, these redomaendations were considered by staff responsible 
for planning the training in the second KFD site, Site B. 

5.1.4 RFD Strategy description^ and d^inition . At the onset of 
strategy installation in Site A, the evaluation staff identified what 
appealed to be a critical need for materials for staff participants 
which adefc[uately described the RFD Strategy* - Specifically, two types 
of materials were reccameiKied . . One set woul^d be primarily , informa- 
tional could be used by participants qal^ed upon to present the 
strategy to others. A package presentation addressing the pui^joses, 
procedures, and implications of strategy adoption was recommended as« 
the format tor these materials. The second set would be more than 
informational, and would explain in detail the steps necessary for 
strategy impl^ixehtation. These materials would provide key strategy 
participants with a description of the specific activities and events 



which to take place as a coniaiwiity becomes involved in carrying . 
out thl RFD Strategy. , ^ 

Concerning the definition of the strategy ^ tv?o specific reccm- 
mendatipns were made . The first dealt with the need for the REP to 
make explicit the. definition of needs assessment which it employs, 
and to see that the definition is accurately reflected in the strat^y 
materials. ThQ„ second proiposed that the REP eifeamine the extent to 
^^ich .tKe RFD Strategy provides methods ^ skills, and support for the 
facilitation of communication amo^ SCGs, the coiamunity, and task 
force groups. The second patrt to this recaoamendation suggested that 
the HEP ^examine the processes by which these methods, skills, aAd 
support are shared with the PF, and the extent to which the PFs are 
prepared for transferring the procedures and skills to the groups 
with which they're working. 

^ . • ' ■ 

Since these recc^raiaendations were made, the REP staff has 
completed and revised a stajategy description aund package presenta- 
tion, and examined the issue of preparing process facilitators to 
transfer skills to community members. 

' 5.1.5 Miscellaneous ^^c^ffliendations . Duriaag the evaluation of 
-the Site A strategy instaji|pion, several issuee^CTterged which do not, 
fall into any readily identifiable category, but do have iu^lications 
for strategy revision. They are presented in the following para- 
graphs, A and B. ' ^ ^ 
*' ■ 
5 . 1 *.A . Strategy products and materials . The RFD Strategy 
products were not completed in time for use in Site A. Howev^., 
many of the materials which were ultimately incorporated into the 
products were used in either the foanaal training or the guidc^^ 
field experience in Site A. It was di'fficult to obtain specific 
recommendations regarding the materials, although trainees di4 
report that materials wejpe generally more helpful to them if they 
had them to look over prior to- the" training sessions. One early 
general criticism of the n^terials was that they contained too 
much jatrgon and \rere written on too scholarly a level. A final 
recommendation relating to materials was that those materials which 
werp 4esigned for use in training' sessiorfs and field activities be 
used in accordance with the specifications jarovided by developers. 



The REP development staff members* are preparing to revise prod-- 
ucts durij^g 1977, with final products completed by Noveaiber 1977. 

S^l.B* Management of the RFD Stifategy . Two issues which osnergeS^ 
during the Site A experience related to practical problems encountered 
in managing the installation of the strategy. * The first centered 
about the need for placing all PFs under the same contractual obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, as well as similar salaries and benefits. 
The second concerned office space, ai>d the evaluation staff recc^n- 
mended that PFs be provided with permanent working space frcsa which 
they coi^ld plan, organize, and coordinate their work in the comrf^ities 
and the schools. 
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The final two recomraendations related^ to the operation of^ the ^ 
strategy in the field. One recommendation, proposed that needs assess- 
ment activities be scheduled within a timeframe which permitted the 
completion of the activities without undue tiv¥> pressure on strat^y 
participants. The other suggested that, in bilingual sites, SCGs 
make provisions for designated individuals to serve' as official trans- 
lators for liie, groups. It was cautioned that these individuals not 
be process facilitators because of the role conflicts that might arise. 
These recommendations were taken intcf consideration by staff' as 
.they pre^ar^ fpr the Site B strategy installation. 

5, 1.6 Susiaary of strategy refin^aent procedure a ' Uhe evaluation 
staffs through the Bie4i^ of informal reports, provided the Rural 
Education Program with data and reconmendations f r<sa th6 Site A 
experience. These ciata ai^ recomxiiendations served ad stimuli for ^ 
e x a m i n ation of the RFD Strategy and issues related to th% in^lea^ta- ^ 
tion of it* Combing with the ea^^eriences of program installers, the 
evaluation results wer^ utiliased to revise the RFD Strategy description 
on a phase-by-phase basis, as well as to m^e chatngesu€^x^/or altarations 
ii> the strategy as it was being installed. 

5.2 Response of Strategy Participants and Ccnammity M^abers to the 
RFD Strategy 



In June of 1976 a survey was conducted of strategy participants 
and conmainity imimibers liying in the areas served by the SCGs. Groups 

# surveyed included thB Uuree School-fdbpmnit^ staff 

and school task force, the school tioard and camunity members from 
three areas. (A copy of the suryey questionnaire is presented in 
Appendix A.2.) ■ . ^ - > -f- ' ^ 

5.2.1 Survey procedures . Questionnaires were miled to all 

# English-speaJcing SCG members, to the school , staff , ^d to school 

^ board members. Fifty community maabers were select^ at r^ndcmi f rem 
one ccOTmunity's phoixebo6k to receive questionnaires; Fbr the other 
two cc^jsmmnities , no listing of coiamunity members was available. 
Postal es^loyees in both of these areas agreed to distribute question- 
naires to English-speaking members of their coiamunity. Approximately 

# .60 questionhalires were distributed in( tihis manner. Respondents w^e 

asked to complete the questionnaires knd return *n:l^em by mail to the 
county library. ^ Cooipletgd questionnaires were collectec^ from the 

^ library on a daily basis, with telephone follow-up being! cor^ucted 

for those respondents who could be identified and vAio had phone 
service. As a result of the follow-^up, an additional 14 question-^ 

^ - naires were sent out. Sc^e were sent as replacements for those which 

had either been misplaced or had not >been received by the respdhdent. 
Because of the low initial response rate, an euiditional 22 persons 
were sent questionnaires in an attempt to increase the nvffliber of 
responses. 
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since approximately half of the Site A population is non-English 
speaking, arrangements were made* with two translators, both Native 
Aror icans , to conduct interviews Vith nonrEnglish speaking SCG and 
coBtounity members in their respective areas* In additj-on to the SCG 
interview, each translator agreed to interview 30 conmunity members 
frosa their area, for a total of 60 interviews. However, only one 
translator coB5>leted the task of interviewing the SCG m^it^s and 
ccanmonity members. Therefore, the response of the Native Americans 
reported in mibsequent sections of this report will be those for the 
area served by SCG I only. 

5.2.2 Limi1;;^tions of the data . In reviewing the data contained 
in subsequent sections of this report, the reader should keep in mind 
^the following limitatipns. First, there is the probl^ of response 
bias of those coc^ieting the questionnaire. It is generally assumed 
that those who respond to matil-out surveys represent eilements of the 
population which have the most interest in the issues on which 
informatioh is being collects. The data which result can therefore 
be considered to reflect the extremes of opinions, rather than 
reflecting ail points along, the spectrum. This effect may have ^ 
been sMiewhat reduced by T|tili|ing the follow-up technique of tele- 
phone contact of nonrespon<i^ti^v^ \ 

The low response rat^ iiyrtl^^ contributes to the problem of 
response bias. While the 5!iii^«l^ sasff^le size was low (a total of 
331 out of district population of 9,600), the extremely lo^ response 
rate (approximately 41%"^) served to further r^uce the already 
limited sample. Thus, attexnpts to g^eralize frc»a these data to 
either air ccxmminity members o^ to the pon-^responding members of 
the groups surveyed should be done with a great deal of caution. 

A third limitation derives from the nature of the data themselves. 
The questionnaire consisted of self -report items ^ including respond- 
ents' perceptions of change over time. While no dtt^pts were made 
to determine the reliability of these specific data, data of this 
type da not generally produce reliable results. Th^e is no reason 
to believe these data are exceptions. 

Another limitation to the data results from combining the 
responses of those belonging to different groups and living in 
^different conmumities. Specifically, data from SCG manbers ccaapleting 
"*the questionnaire, whether they were members of SCG I,' SCG II, or 
SCG III, were analyzed together • Further, data from cc^amunity m^abers 
living in areas served by three different SCGs werq combined. Thus, 
whatever differences may exist among conmunities were washed out by 
the data analysis. f 
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^Figure includes both' English and non-English speaking.* 
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' A final note of caution must be added regarding the interpretation 
of the midpoint of the f ive-poi^t scales utilized for'' Questions A-4 
l:hrough A-8., Since these were undefined on the questionnaires, it is 
in^ssible to determine exactly how they were interpreted by respondents. 
In order to discuss these points within this report, however, definitions 
•were added. While they do offer degree differences, they may not reflect 
the same interpretations applied by some or all respondents . 



5,3 J Survey Results 

The s\irvey was designed to obtain from both stratify participants 
and cocaau|iity me m b ers their perceptions of involv^^nt in and the 
quality of educational decision making in their schciol district. Since 
the school-commimity groups (SCGs) had 'tween operating for approxiisately 
20 months in two of the three areas, the survey also included items 
which wotad provide an indication of the extent to ^ich respondents 
perceived a change in the last two years. 

The paragraphs «^ch follow present the reig^ults of that survey 
for the most significant questions posed. Each section contains a 
table presenting the data relate to a specific ijl&em followed by. a 
disciissipn of thos^ data. ^ 

.5. 3.1 Improvement in the quality of education decisions > 
Respondents were asked if the overall quality of decisioi^ about 
education in their cc^vminity had iis^roved in the last two years. A 
five-point scale w^ provided for their res^nse* On the scale 1 « 
not at all and 5 - % great deal. Points 2, 3, and 4 were not define. 
In order to facilitate discussion within this paper, they are being * 
defined a:s 2 » •'slightly,* 3 « "somewhat,^ and 4 « consider ably.* 
The table on the following page contains the responses, both actual 
numbe^ and percents for c<^abijw|d SCGs, school task force ^ school 
staff, school board, and a sas^^^ing of conmunity members fr cot the 
three areas. ^ f 

Nearly three-quarters of the 77 fespondfeni^ to this question 
thought that the quality of education decisions in their coaaminity 
in the last two years had improved at least "somewhat" and as much as^ 
"a great deal.** Of the remaining 26% answering thisytJuSB^cten , 6.5% 
thought there had been slight improvement and 19.5% (felt that there 
had been no improvement at all. / 

» ■ * • 

In order to determine whether there'^was a difference by respond- 
ent groiips in how decision making was viewed, we analyzed the data by 
the following categories: SCG members, sciK>ol task force mmbers, 
school staff members, sc1kx>1 board mesd^ers, cmd ccssaunity ipesabers. 
Of the 26% who had seen no, or little, improvement over the past two 
years, 21% were comsmnity numbers and 5% were school staff m^nbers. 
All SCG mCTibers^ sciKsol task force members, and school board members 
who responded to this item, as well as 80% of the school staff and 
54% of the community members saw improvement ranging from some to a 
great deal* ^ 
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Table I 



I 

-Has the Overall Qiiality of Decisions About Education in 
Yoiir COToaunity in the Lafit Two Years Improved? 



Schpol 

Response ^ Task School School Comrmmity Total 

Group SCGs Force Staff , Board Mecxbers Surveyed 





Mo. 




No. 
12 


% 


No. 

52 


% 


No. 

6- 


% 


NO. 
156 


% 


No. 
264 


% 


Not at 
all (1) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


3 


(15) 


0 


(0) 


12 


(34.3) 


15 


(19.5) 


Slightly 
(2) 


0 


iO\ 




(0) 


.1 


(5) 


0 


(0) ■ 


4 


(11.4) 


5 


(6.5) 


Some- 
what (3) 


' 7 


(50) 


1 


(25) 


5 


(25) 


: 1 


(25) 


7 


(20 J}) ■ 


21 


(27.3), 


Consider- 
ably (4) 


4 


(28.6) 


1 


(25) 


7 


(35) 


3 


(75) 


6 


(17.1) 


21 


(27.3) 


A great , 
deal (5) 


3 


(21.4) 


2 


(50) 


4 


(20) 

i 


0 . 


(0) 


6 


(17.1) 


15 


(19.5) 


Tot. No. 


14 




4 




20 




4 




35 




77 





Of the five groups responding to this item, those with the least 
exposuife to the KFD Strategy were the school staff and ccnmminity monbers. 
One possible conclusion to be drawn from these data, then^ is that those 
groups which were xaost closely involved with the strategy tl:u>ught there 
was the most ixnproveqient in the quality of decisions made relating to 
education in their district. 

5.3.2 Im provement in the quality of education in the cocgaunity as 
a result of work done by the gchool-community groups and school staff . 
The table on the following page presents the data collected frcsn re- 
spondents regarding their perceptions of the extent to which the quality 
of education in their community had iu^jroved as a result of the work 
done by the school-commiinity groups and the school staff. 

I • ■ . ■ . 

A review of these data reveals that a total of 68% of those sxirveyed 
felt that the work done by the SCO and -school staff with the process 
facilitators ^ad is^^roved the quality of educatipn at least "somewhat." 
Of these respondents, 40% felt there had been f considerable" to ^a 
great .deal" of positive change. Of those wlu> felt the work of the 
SCGs and school staff had not iu^roved education in their cocaniinityr 
21.5% of those responding , three were school staff meit^ers and eleven 
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ware community members. Again, it is those who a?^e least involved with 
the strategy who see the least overall ia^rovement in education in 
their coosaunity. ' 



Table II 

Has the Work Done by the SchoolK^ommunity Groups (SCGs) and the 
/ School Staff- with the Process Facilitators Improved 
the- Quality of Education in Vour Community? 



Response 
Group 

Possible 
No. 



SCGs 
f No. % 

38 



School 

Task School 
Force Staff 



No. % 



12 



No. 



52 



% 



School 
Board 

No. % 



Community 
Meiabers 

No. % 

156 



Total . 
Surveyed 

No. % 

264 



Not at 
all (1) 

Slightly 
<2) 

Some- 
what (3) 

Consider- 
ably (4) 

A great 
deal (5) 



(f CO) 

1 (8.3) 
5 (41.7) 
4 (33-3) 

2 (16.7) 



0 (0) 

0 (0) 
3 (75) 

1 {25) 
0 CO) 



3 (16.7) 

1 (5.6) 

4 C22.2) 
d (44.4) 

2 (11.1) 



0 CO) 

0 (0) 

2 (50) 

2 (50) 

0 (0) 



11 (40,7) 

5 CIS. 5) 

4 C14.8) 

3 Cll.l) 

4 (14.8) 



14 (21.5) 

7 (10.8) 
18 (2^1.7) 
18 (27.7) 

8 (12.3) 



Tot. No- 



12 



18 



27 



65' 



' 5.3.3 Percolation of involvement in educational decision making . 
Another item on the June 1976 questionnaire asked respondents to indicate 
if they perceived an increase in their own involvement in educational 
decision making within the last two years ^ if their involv^ent had 
stayed the same, or if their involvement had decreased. The following 
table contains these data. 

Of fefee 91 individuals responding, only 7, or 8%, felt that their"*^ 
involvement had decreased. All 7 of these respondents were community 
members. The remaining respondents were equally divided in their 
perceptions about involvement with 46* feeling it had "increased." Of 
the 46% who felt their involvement had stayed the same, 11% were school 
staff members and -32% were community members. Thus, all SCG members 
but one and all school task force members responding did see their 
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inyolvemant in educational decision making increasing. It is interesting 
to note that 3 of 5 school board members who might be assumed to have 
been highly involved two years ago saw their own involvement increasing. 

Table III 



Itould You Say Your Involvement in Making Decisions About 
the Sciiools During the Past Two Years Has 

Increased, Stayed the Same, Increased? ; 



Response . 
Grovip 


SCGs 


School 

\m 

TasK «* 
Force 


School 
Staff 


School 
Bo€u:d 


Community 
Members 


Surveyed 


Possible 
Ho. 


No. % 

38 


No. % 
12 


No. % No- % No- % 
52 % 156 


No. % 
264 


In- 
creased 


12 (92.3) 


5 (100.0) 


13 (56.5) 


3 (60.0) 


k 

9 (20.0) 


42 (46.2). 


Stayed 
the same ' 


1 (7.7) 


0 CO) 


10 (43.5) 


2 (40.0) 

« 


29 (64.4) 


-42 (46.2) 


De- 
creased 


0 (0) 


0 . (0) 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


7 (15.6) 


7 (7.7) 


Tot. No. 


13 


5 


23, 


5 


45 


91 



^ 5.3.4 Satisfaction with educational decisions . All respondents 
were asked if their own satisfaction with decisions relating to the 
schools had increased, stayed the sage / or decreased during the past 
two years • Thirty-seven j^rcent (n»34) reported increased satisfaction , 
32.5% (n«30) reported their satisfaction had stayed the s^une, and 30.4% 
(n=»28) reported that their satisfaction had actually decreased. These 
data were also examine by respondent group • They are presented in the 
table which follows. 

Again r it is clear from the data that it is primarily members of 
the school staff and the coxmnunity whose satisfaction with decisions 
relating to the schools during the past two years has either raaained 
the same or decreased. 
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Table IV 



Has Your Satisfaction with Decisions Which Are Made 
About the|Sci»ols During the Past Two Years 
Increased, Stayed the Same^ i3ecreased? 



Response 
Groi^> 

Possible 
No. 



chobi 
Task 
Force 





School School Ccxamunity 

Members 

No. % 

156 





Staff 




Board 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


52 




6 




9 


(37.5) 


4 


\ 

tso.o) 


8 


(33.3) 


1 


0 

(20.0) 


7 


(29.2) 


0 


(0) 



Total 
Surveyed 

. No. % 

264 



Increased 

Stayed 
the same 



Decreased » 



9 (20.0) 
17 (37,8) 
19 (42.2) 



34 (37) 
30 (33) 
28 (30) 



Tot, No. 



13 



24 



.45 



92 



in the involvaagint of 
involvement of others 

Of the 72 individi 
felt there had been a^ 



S.3#5 Involvemmit of other coiamanity meoabers . In order to' deter- 
mine if respondents sh^ a change in conciunity involvea^t in education 
decision aaking, we as^cad thaa if they perceived an increase or decrease 

ther coBwainity s^al^s, or if ^ in their opinion, 
stayed the same. 

Is rmspoiding to this question, 4S or tw- thirds 
iiicrease in the involv^ent of cCTpmunity members 
in the educational decisipn-maUcing process. Nineteen persons, or 26%, 
thought others were ijivollred to about the same extent* Of this 26%, 
the majority (13) were ccdteuni^ m^nbers. Further, 7%, or 5 conrounity 
members, saw a decrease inVcoiaaunity involv^ent. it is c3:ear frc^n the 
data that those SCSr school task forc6, school staff and school board 
members see coraiunity meiftb^s as becoming more involved theui coxaaunity 
members see themselves,. Purtljer^ conniunity members formed the only 
group noting a decrease in involvement. Overall^ however, tvjo-- thirds 
of those responding thought there had been an increase in the involve^- 
ment of community m^ibeirs in the making of decisions about the schools. 
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Table V 

Wolild You Say the Involve^^ient of Other Members of Your 
CX>Binunxty in Making the Decisions- About the Schools 
in the Past Two Years Has Increatfeed^ 
Stayed the Samei Decreased? 



Response 



SCGs 



School • ^ 

Task School School Gdiamunity Total 
Force Staff Board Hexnbers Surveyed 





No. 


* • 


No. 


% 


No. 


%. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Possible 
No, 


38 




12 




52 




6 




156 




264 


t 


Increased 


12 


(92 .-3) 


4 


(80) 


14 


(77.8) 


5 


(100) 




(4X.9) 


48 


(66.7) 

r 


Stayed 
the same 


1 


(7.7) 


1 


<20) 


4 


(22.2) 


0 


(0) 


13 


(41.9) 


19 


(26.4) 


Decreased 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


5 


(16.1) 


5 


(6.9) 



Tot. No- 



13 



18 



31 



72 



5.3.6 Awarenessi of school staffs school-board ^ and coamuifity 
mCTabers . Respondents were asked to indicate on a S'-point scale (1 » not 
at all awaure, 5 « very aware) how aware they felt school staff, school 
board, and ccffiinunity m^nbers were of their opiaj^is about the school in 
September of 1974# and in June of 1976. The foaaowIH5""baiila^esents a 
sunmary of thosQ data. 

From the following table, it can clearly be seen that overall, 
-respondents perceived an increase in the awareness of all three groins 
over the 22-xaonth period. The meam ratings increased .61 for school 
staff, .75 for school board, and .85 for comatmity members. 
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Table VI 

How Aware Do You Think School Staff Members, School Board 
Members, dhd Consnunity Mmbers! Were of Your Opinions 
About tjhe School in September 1974? 
How Aware Are They Now? 



School 
Staff 



School 
Board 



Community 
Members 



* ■ 




1974 


1976 


1974 


1976 


1974 


1976 


^pt at alX aware 


(1) 


25.3 


12. 


3 


36.5 


19.0 


32.9 


14.5 


Slightly 


(2) 


10.7,, 


6. 


2 


21.6 


"12.7 


26.0 


7.9 


Scffiiawhat 


(3) 


25.3 


22. 


2 


13.5 


20.3 


20.5 


'34.2 


Considerably 


(45 


13.3 


23. 


5 


13.5 


21.5 


12.3 


27^6 


Very aware 


(5) 


^ 25.3 


35. 


8, 


14.9 


26.5 


8.2 


15.8 


Total No. 






81 




74 




73 ^ 


76 


Mean 




3.03 


3.64 


2.49 


3.24 


2.37 


3.22 


Median 




3.05 


3.90 


2.13 


3.41 


2.16 


3.31 



X 

5.^*7 Awareaesg of the RFD strategy . In order to determine the 
extent to vdiich both those inyolvai with the strategy ai^ non^involved 
coBiBunity mcsibers were aware of the presence of the 8FD Strategy in 
Site A, subjects viere asked to respond to two questions. The first 
question asked Respondents, "How awsice are you of the work that the 
aohool'-jenmm uni tY groi^? has done with the process facilitators?" The 
sec^d asked respondents how aware they were of work the school staff 
had done with the process facilitators. The two tables %diich follow , •>. 
present these two groups of data. 



Exactly half o£ the 88 respondents reports that they were pretty 
much to very aware of the school-community work* Slightly over a third 
(37.3%), however, reported that they were not at all aware of this work. 
These data are particularly interesting when broken down by respondent 
groups. As may be guessed, ^ose groiaps most clqsely connected with 
the strategy groups indicated higher levels of awareness than those 
further removed. For example, all SCG members, all school task force 
members, and all school board members surveyed reported that they were 
pretty much aware to very aware of the work being done with the school- 
community groups. Conversely, 60% of the community members said they 
were not at all or only slightly aware of the school-community worki 16% 
indicated that they were scmsawhat aware, and 23% were pretty much to 
very aware. Slightly over half of the school staff (52%) indicated they 
were pretty much to very aware of this work, but another 26% indicated 
they were not at all awaTe, or only slightly aware. 
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- . Table VII 

e Are You of the Work that^ the School-Consaunity Group 
Has Done witOi the Pj^cess Facilitators? 



Response 
Group 

Possihle 
No. 



SqhooO. 
Task 

^Cfe^ Force 
No. % No* S 



School. School Community Total 
Staff ^Bc?ard Members Starvefyed 

NO. % No. % 



38 



12 



% Sit 



156 



264 



Not at all 
aware (1) 


0 


,(0) 


0 


(0) 


4 


(17.4) 


0 


(0) 


20 


(46.5) ' 


24 


(37.3) 


Slightly 
(2) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(8.7) 


0 


(0) 


6 


(14) 


8 


(9.1) 


Soi2ie%^t 
^ (3) 


0 


0 


(0) 


5 


(21.7) 


lit 

0 


(0) 


7 


(16.3) 


12 


(13.6) 


Consider- 
ably (4) 


.. 1 


(7,7)^ 


3 


(60.0) 


^ 5 


(21.'?) 


1 


(25.0) 


4. 


(9.3) 


14 


(15.9) 


Very 

aware (5) 


12 


* 

(92.3) 


2 


(40.0)' 


7 


(30.4) 


3 


(75.0) 


6 


(14) * 


30 


(34.1) 


Total So. 


13 




5 




23 




-4 


< 


43 




88 





Table VIII 

How Aware, Are You of the Work the School Staff 
Has Done wit^ the Prdcesa Facilitators? 



B^sponse 
Grciup 

Possible 
No. 



School 

Task School School Conaaimity 

SCGs Force Staff Board . Manbers 

No. % No. ^ % No. % No. % No. 

38 12 52 6 156 



% No. 
264 



Total 
Surveyed 
% 



Not at all 






























aware (1) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(8.7) 


0 


(0) 


26 


(60. 


5) 




28 


(31.1) 


Slightly 






























(2) 


1 


(6.7) 


0 


(0) 


4 


(17.4) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(4. 


7) 




7 


(7.8) 


Somewhat 


t 




























(3) 


4 


(26.7) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(8.7). 


1 


(25.0) 


. 4 


(9. 


3) 




11 


(12.2) 


Consider- 






























ably (4) 


6 


(40.0) 


0 


(0) 


6 


(26.1) 


1 


(25.0) 


6 


(14. 


0) 




19 


(21.1) 


Very 






























aware (5) 


4 


(26.7) 


5 


(100.0) 


9 


(39.1) 


2 


(50.0) 


5 


(11. 


6) 




25 


(27.8) 


Total No. 


15 




5 




23 




4 




43 






90 
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The same question was asked regarding the vork^PFs had done with the 
school staff, overall responses were much the same, with 39% of 9^0 
respondents indicating they were not at all or only slightly aware. 



Examining these data by groups, one finds t^at all school task 
force members, as wiild be expected, are very'a^^e of the school 
work and 65%* of the sc^x>l staff are pretty much to very awa^ of 
this "work. What is surprising^ however, is that slightly over one- 
<juarter (26%) of , the' school staff responding to the survey indicated 
that tbey^ were not at all, or only slightly^ aware of the work the 
process facilitator was doing in the school. ^ ^ . 

^ ■ . ■ ' ■ . 

Communis msabers \(e£e generally ^ininform^d, with 65% indicating \^ 
they were not at all or only slightly aware of the school v^rk, aiKi 
another 9% indicating they were son^what aware. The rea|iining 26% 
were almost evenly divided in being pretty much to very aware of the 
process f^ilitator work in the scIk>o1. ^ 



5.4 Response of the NSnvajp Poptxlation 

As previously described, kaiae thirty Navajo cosnnaanity member? and ' 
seven NAva jo "SCS jaembers were interviewed regarding cooaunity and SCG 
involv^aent-°in education. Ctoaoamity metnberg were asked abotrtr-lSieir 
awareness of the work being done by the SCXi and the extent to which 
that wrk had helped imprdve education for students in their caraaunity/ 
Responses of c^nnminity n^i^bers are pres^ted bexW.^ 

' ^ ' ^ OJable IX 

» ■ - 

^ ' Xes No ^ Total ,. ^ 
Do you know about the work the » 

school'-coiamunity groi^ has done? 23 * 5 3 31 

Has the school^cooaaiinity grptip 

helped xnore people in your coou^u- ' 

nity xaake decisions 2d30ut the ' 

education of ypur children? *2fe 3, 2 31 

Has the SCG helped improve education 

for student^ in your community? 28 1 2 31 . 

From ^he responses it can be seen that^ of those Navajos siarveyed, 
over 80% thought the SCG had served to increase the .participation of 
CMomiinity^ members and had helped to improve the education of st\^ents. 
The reader stwuld note^ however # what ma:^ be inconsistencies in these 
data. , For example^ while 28 of 31 couipunity members felt the SCG had 
helped improve student education / only 23 of 31 knew about the work 
of the sex;. 
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Another series of questions^ posed Navajo cfssmiunity members related 
to aw^eness by teachers # school board members ^ and coimiiunity meinber^ 
of the opinions of Navajo people about the schools • . The specific ques- 
tions and the results obtained follow* , 



Ta^le X 



Do teachers know what you think 
about the schools? 

Do school board maieibers know what 
you think ai»ut the schools? 

Do other manbers of yoiu^ cocmunity 
know what you think about the 
schools? 



Yes No , _? Total , . 
25 5 1 31 



20 



24 



8 



31 



31 



An ^examination of the data reveals that at least two- thirds of the 31 
Navaj OS interviewed thought teachers, school board manbers ai^ other 
pommunity members were aware of their opinions about the schools* Of 
the three groups, school board aiembers were seen as the least knowl- 
edgeable of their opinipns relating to the schools . 

The second ^oup of Navajos surveyed were the non-English speaking 
jnembers of SCG I. They were askfed three questions relating to the ^ 
success of the school-coctminity groi:^s* Those questions and their 
responses are presented below « » . / 



Table XI 



po you think the SCG has helped 
improve the education of students 
in your cOTimunity? 

Do you think the SCG has helped the 
people in yotir community faeccane 
more iiwolv^ with the sc1k>o1s? 

Has your SCG been successful? 



Yes No 



0 



Total 



4 



0 



0 



Prom the responses it is clear thatr like the Navajo ccMsaunity 
members^ these SCG members view the SCG as successful in both increas- 
ing the involvement, of cano^unity members in issues related to the 
schools and in improving the education o*f students in Sifei^^xommunityi 

A note of caution regsirding the interpretation of these data 
must be added • Although an English speaking Navajo consultant was 
utilized to assist in the cons tr notion of the instruments and 
specif iealiy in the wording of itCTiSr the extent to which the ques- 
tions were translated in the pame terms for all respondents cannot 
be determine. Nor can it be determined that respondents understood 
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the question wh^ch were being pospd.^ The ea^tent to which these 
itms and the resi;i^^|ig data serve as valid and reliably measures of 
^ Havajo opinion has not been determined.. 



»5.5 Stiamary of Survey 
, . .. ^ J . • • ■ ■ * 

• In general, the results of the survey conducted ^'in June 1976, 22 
n»ntl ^^af^fir,^thQ^ijiifciaL_gtgps^ stratetgy^iiistallai^ioh^ gevaal--that — 
» cooamnlty awcfl&ers who were surveyed perceive an improvaaaent in the 

* „ quality of education in their cojaaunities over the ^st two years. 

Further, respondents oh the whole felt themselves tei he more ^involved 
in the educati^aal decision making, and were generpily more latisfied 
'with those d^isions which were h«ing made. Finally,, two-thirds of 
• the respondents perceived th^t the work done by |;he SCGs and the school 
staff had improved th^ quality of educational decisions in their 
coonmnities . 

5.6' Direct Costs of Strategy Implgaentation 

. ■ ' ■ ■ • 

Direct costs bf the installation of the B^b strategy were examined 
J from the perspective of the Rural Education Program aiid the school 
district, pategories for 'the KEP included (1)" amount time spent 
in f ormiLL training, guided field,) experience (GFS) , and consultation; 
and (2") tiravel and per diOT qost^ of providing formal training, GFE, 
; and oonsulta:ti'bn. 

Th|se costs, of course, do not reflect <;he actiial cost of strat^y 
iij^lon^itation at the local level in Site A. For exaB^le,',.the JiEP 
. currently figures- that, /or 4 day of field time, two-thirds to one day 
of inhouse time is spent in^i^eparation.. Doj^bling the amount o^ time 
. -ai^' salary still. j^o not account for such ^scf^nsep as sf^ce, equipiaent, • 

• ' su|)|>liBs^ an'd overhead ifnch as %anageaiiant costs) . Addijtionally, 

% w^? the RESypart of an ongoing strategy development 
ef f ottr .the 'esi>ens4s incurred do not reflect expenses of in^lementing 
an alreauSy defined aM developed strategy. Thus, as exauaination of 
^ ail the installation^ cost data related to the Site A intervention 
. ' woiild most likely jn^rovide an inflated picture of what strategy Imple- 
i^entat^bn ceste are fpr the 'agency providing the consultation. 

Th^ following figures represent the costs for^ the on-site^ work 

. of iitstie^lling the RP£> Strategy. , v » 

\' . . > ■■• 
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Table XII ^ 





X 


Person 
Days 


Rate 


Cost 


A. 


Contxact Negotiations with School 
District (Start-^p) 


" \20 


4 

122 


$2,420.00 


B. 


C^ientation Fonoal Training 


75 


120 


9,000.00 




Guided Fieid SJ^eriencTe {^*E) 


i54 


108^ 


16,63^2.00 


D» 


Travel Costs for A-C 

* 


Total 




8,33000 
$36,382.00 



For the school district ^ Agiires e provide for salaries of four 
process facilitators^ travel 'of the faci^tators^ and SCG member s''^, and 
the contract with SMREL. The district staff in figuring costs for 
implttnenting the^ strategy did not account for the time of the RED 
coordinator, si^rintendent, scIkx^I board r school staff, and/or task 
force, and SCG m^ibers. Nor did they figure intp tfieir expenditure t 
estimates of the cx>str of providing office space and materials to si^- 
port the wosrk of the PFs. , ^ ' 

ThB following are the figures reported to us by the school district 
iu^leaenting the RFD Strategy in Site A. 



1974 1975 Total 



A. Salaries for 4 Process 

Facilitators $39,000 $54,000 $93,000 

B. Travel .Expenses for Process i 
Facilitators, and SCG Moabers II 21,000 30, 000 , 51,000 

C. Contract with NWREL tor Training, 

GFE and Consultation f 32,000 33,000 65,000 

' - ' .Total. $109,000 



^Average daily rate for persons involved (salary plus benefits) . 

5 ■ ^ ' . 

Approximate daily rate for program^ associate (salary plus benefits) . 

Approximate daily rate for staff specialist I (salary plus benefits) 

7 

SCG maabers were reimbursed for travel expenses to and frcmi SCG 
jetings." ^ ' , , 

8 

Estimated « 
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APPENDIX A 
XKSTBOMENTS 



A.l SCG, Events pieckliBt 

h,2 School and CoBsmumity Questionnaire 

A. 3 School and Cnnpimity Questionnaire for non- 
English Speaking sc^ Hesibers 

A. 4 Sclu»ol and Cutmtnity Questionnaire for 
non-English Speaking Coiamunity Members 

A. 5 Interview Schedule - Site A Visit 
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0 





Inter- 






Par- 


Don^t 






view, 
Date 






"tiaX 




Ccxaaents 


1* Coneufiity sMbers aet with the 
FP or othtr BSD r^»rei«nta- 
tlv0S to diSQsss thfi Sc!£i£X3l- 
Cenudty Proc^. 












• 


CooHunity ambers ccntrlbuted 
igfomation to A mdin^s 
5urv«)r, 












• 


3* QaaauiLty wm^ms ggreod to 
• yartidlpate in the School- 
Cownity Process. 














4. CoMusiity menbers oontrlbuted 
infomation to the baseline 
data coHectioa* 












T 

f 


A TSCG (tcugjorary schooj- 
cQBiaiaity groi^) foimed* 














, 6. The TSCG conducted a survey to 
identify the leaders of 
coonaiity c^inion groiq>s« 












9 


7. Ihe TSOG developed criteria of 
nwKbersh^ for assuring that ail 
cosB&mity ot^inion groi^ mild 
be represented on the SOJ 
(school-coomiaity group) . 














8. Tte TSCG identifi^ potoitial 
SCG Riembers based cn the results 
of the opinion leader sarvwy. 


4 













•optional activity/evmt 
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Iteni 


Inter- 
vievi^ 
Date 


Yes 


No 


yf 

Par- 
tial 


Know 


Cosiaents 


9. The TSOG ^ibcdtted to the school 
board their standards of repre- 
sentatives^ess md opijdm leader 












•\ 


aoBd&atloQS for SOU wetmttiiipr 

a. sundards of r^restiata- 
t tivmeis 

b. dpii^CR leader nnalnatjops 

/ 






• 




10. An SCG was foiled aad orimted^ 
by the school board* 

a. fozned SCG 

b. ori^ted SCG 














• ^' 

U. The S(XS pTQjared plans for a 
cc»njnity**wide needs assesssient. 














- • : — 

^U* Tfefi SCG assess^ its cm caqpa- 
bilities to participate in the 
School -Caaaunity Process and 
planned activities to is^Tove 
those cap^ilities. 














13. The SCG jOTiducted a needs assess- 
isent study and r^rted the 
results to the ^^ool board and 
cdiaaaiity* 

a* condicted study 

b. report to scJiool board 

c. report to corasnnity 
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Inter- 
view 
Date 



Yes 



Par- 
tial 



Don't 
Know 



Comamts 



14. The sec anal/sed results o£ 
needs assessaeai^y prioritised 
need^i andLselected m pdu^z^ 
HmMl iaproviiflat project 
boseid en tHe mults of seeds 
usessMit* 

A» nelyMd wMlts 



b. prioritised needs 



c. selected iaprovemit 



15« IM SCS presented a recosraenda*^ 
tica £6r sn iiaprovesient project 
to the sciipol boaxd ^ the 
coBOLsuty £br confiinaati(^« 

a« to school board ' 



b. to cosaaiity 



16. Use SCG reviewed the criteria of 
mix aiKi its smbership period- 
ically to ensure that; the groi^ 
truly represaxts ti}« coaeunity. 



17* Tne SCG developed guidelines 
^r S€$xchinf^ alternative 
, approaches to carrying out the 
proposed project. 



18. The SCG develc^ed goals for tl^ 
project and criteria for assess- 
ing the altenmtive £^roaches. 



a. goals 



b. criteria 



1 



r o - 
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p 



^^^/^'^ item 


later- 
view 
Date 


Yes 


Ko 


Par- 
tial 


i)oa»t 
Know 


Caments 


19. TJie SCG searched for aiteraa- 
lives axKi gathered data ^^xxit 










— — 




" eaeh altexxuitive . 

a. seajxoed for alternatives 

b« data about eacii 
alternative 

• 














20. The SOG assessed each alternative 
in terss of tae previously 
defi^ criteria ' 














21. The SCG select^ the best 
' ai^roach and recmeoded it to 
tne sciKX^l board and the 
commity. 

a. to school board 

b. to ccraomiV 










* 




# 

ZZ^Ihft SCG analyzed tne pressed 
educational ifl|>rovaB»At project 
to detersiine fiecessary activi* 
ties and resources, ^ 














23. The SCG involved others (e.g., 
scitool staff, school boards 
^ scnool and district acMinistra- 
. tors) in prej»riiig^ isKpleomtatiott 
and evaluatic^ plans* 

a* school staff ^ 
* * b. school board , 

i 

c* ^ministrators 
d* students 
;^ e. otners 












• 




24, The SQG predated ifl^lOMRtatioa 
aiid evalu&tloa plans i^ the 

a* to sdMQl bowd 



b» to coflMuai^ 



^5. li» SQG arrsztged for ^»ecial 
training xsecessaxy for ccMunity 
noabers to participate in carry- 
ing out the plana* 



*26. Ihe ISX! partici^^ in sf^ 

aGoitored a trycut of the project 

a. participated in 



b. siQQitcnned 



27. The SGG analjrzed the results of 
tiie tryout and decided n^ti^ 
ot* not labdif ications ii«re needed 
before ti^ project Mas 
incorporated as part of the 
regular school program. 



2S* 11^ SC6 prepared a re^rt on 
the results of the tryout and 

- its recomeiKiations for 
adaptatidn* 



29. The SC6 reported to the school 
board and the comunity at 
large the results of the tryout 
and its recoBAsndations. 

a* to school board 



b. to coRwunity 



Inter- 
view 
Date 



Yes 



No 



Par- 
tial 



Don't 
Know 



Cooiaents 



\ 



*This ev«it may be optional: prograasaatic projects need tryout, projects designed to 
ifl|)rove scnoql facilities aay imt. 
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Inter- 
view 
Date 


Yes 


Mo 


Par- 
tial 


Don't 


Ccxoaents 


30- SOG participated in project 
ingerporatinn agtivitiM, i,e,. 










— - 




full-scale ifl^leo^tatlon, 
oaoQitoringt 4mduatioa. 


— r 








31* Tne SCG prtmarttd progress 
reports en Is^eae^tatioa and 
evftluatioa a^vities. 












* 


32* Tto SCG aade recaaaendatioos to 
saodily £u:tlylties based on 
evaluatdoo re^ts* 














35* Ti^ SCG presented prcq^rMs 
reports to the school boani and 
tiie cGOPaunity* 

a* to school board 

- * 

b^ tfl coBsunity 














34. Ti^ SCG synthesized the progress 
reports and prepared a susnaary 
report on tiie educatioiial 
iisprovwcnt project* 














3S« SCG laoobers assessed skills 
g&iiied through their partic^- 
tion in tne jciK)oi-t fuminxry 
Process and identified re»ain- 
iAg skills needed for prpblenL 
solving* 

a. assessed skills 

b. id^tifiad needed skills 












t 

4^ ! 
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Item 


Inter- 
view 
Date 


Yes 


No 


Par- 
tial 


itoi't 


Couiaents 


36* the SCG presented its Mmmxy 
report to the school b^eKt^ the 


-* 


ff 








• 


a« sd>QOl board 


<** 












b, ichool staff 




• 










c. conuiity 


\ 












37» Ihe SCG x^otiated with the 
school board a decisioa about 
startisg aaotaer cy^e of the 
Sdiool-GantBilty Process. 















Coments: 
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A.2 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 



ID # 
Date 




Would you say your Involvement in making 
decisions about the schools during the pasli^ two 
yeaf^-has4^€ir€^^the-Tran!5eF^f^^ 



il/twi 



1 Increased 

2 Stayed the same 

3 Decreased 



A-2 Has your satisfaction with decisions which are 
made about the schools during the past two 
years: (circle the number of your answer). 



1 Increas'Sd 

2 Stayed the same 

3 Decreased 



'A-3 Would you say the Involvement of other members 
ofsyour commynity in naking the decisions 
aifout the schools in the past two years has: 
(circle the nund)er of your answer of the ? 
mark) 



1 Increased 

2 Stayed the same 

3 Decreased 
7 Don't know 



A-4 How aware do you think school staff maimers, school board members, 
and community members'were of your opinions about the school in 
Septenber of 1974? How aware are they now? (circle the six answers 
If you are not sure, circle the ^ mark.) 



a. school staff 

b. school board 
members 

c. community 
members ' 



September 1974 



not at all 
aware 



very 
aware 



1 2 3 4 5 ? 
1 2 3 4 5 ? 
12 3 4 5 ? 
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June 1976 



not at all 
aware 



Northw0tt f^lk)nai Educatk)nat LaborikHy 
710 S.W. SMond AvtfHW 
Rxlland, OriQon 97204 
T(il«phofM: (5^) 248-6800 
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very 
aware 



a. 


school staff 


1 


2. 


3 


4 


5 


? 


b. 


school board 
















members^. 


J I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


? 


^c. 


commum ty 


f 














members 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


? 



A-5 In the fall pf 1974 the school district 

hired four^^cess facilitators to wor.k with 
communlt^ffiembers and school staff In a 
school -^iMunlty group (SCG). How aware 
are you of the work that the school - 
connuhity group has done with the process 
facilitators? (circle your answer) 



not at all 
aware 

1 2 



very 
aware 

5 



A-6 How aware are you of the work the schooV 
staff has done with the process 
^ facilitators? (circle your answer) 



not at all 
aware ' 

■ 1 2 



very 
aware 



A-7 Has the work done by the school -comraunl ty 
group and the school staff with the 
process facilitators Improved the quality 
- of education In your conmunlty? (circle 
your answer) 



not at 
all 



1 



a great 
deal 



? 



A-i^ Has the overall quality of decisions about 
education in your coinmjnity In the last 
two years improved? (circle your answer) 



not at 
all 

1 



a great 
deal 



A-9 Use the space below to uiak^ny comments you have on coinmunlty Involvement 
in educational decisioft-n^lng. 



Cr 



JG/jt . - ' • 

6/2/76 > , . 
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A.3 SCKOOl-COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE - 
NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING SOL MEMBERS 



Check^ one . - 

Montezumk Creek SCG * ' ID # 



OTXato — Date; 
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1. Do the meeting procedures used by your SCG 
(for example* appointing a chairman, build- 
ing an agenda^ writing ctown what happened) 

"help to make Ibhe'meetlngs irwre successful? . 
(circle one) yes no ? 

2. Do you think all SCG members are welcome to ^ 

. participate In^G meetings? (circle one) yes ' no ? 

3. Are all community members welcome to parti- 

citJate in SCG meetings? (circle one) 'yes no ? 

r ' ^ ' 

4. Do'SCS members listen to and understand each 

other? (circle one) yes, no ^? 

5. Has your SCG worked with any of the following < . 

^groups? If yes, check all that apply. ^ yes no ? 

f 

Q Other SCGs . ^ 

□ School Board □ Conmunity Members ' 

□ School Staff □ ^^"^^"^5 ■ 

6. Was the work your SCG did with other groups . . 

Successful? (circle (^) / - _ -^yes ' no ? 



7. Do you think your SCG has helped Improve the • 
education of students in your community? * 
(circle one) . .yes 'no ? 

8. Has your SCG been successful? Ccircle one) yes , no " ? 

9/" Do you think the SCG has helped the people in ^ ^ 
your community become nrore involved with the ' . 
schools? (circle one) yes no ? 



JLG/mp ■ \ « IpV?^' NoHhw6stRe^oria( EdLk»tion«aLaboralory 

5/27/76 f . RCM 710 S.W. Second A¥«fHJ«, 



i nKn Portland. Oregon 97204 ' 
ISSnSP Teiephond: (503) 248-8800 
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A.4 SCHOa-COMIUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE - 
NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING COMMUNITY MEMBERS 



>Where do you livfi? (ch6ck one) 

Montezuma Creek 

-^^^■QU^^^ 

Mexican Hat ^ 

Navajo Mt. 

6ou1 dings 

J] Other (specify 



ID # 

Date"^ 




There are a few quest^s I would like to aSk.you about education In 
your coraflwnlty. You maXanswer each question with a yes, no, or I 
don't know response. ^ / 

1. First, do ifechers know what you think about 

the schools? (ciircle one) yes 

2. ' Do school board members know what you think 

about the schools? (circle one) yes 

3. Do other members of your comnjUnity know what 
you think about the schools?/ (circ^e jo^) yes 

4. Do you know about the work the schoo/i-coiiiminity . 
group (SCG). has done? (c1r<;le one)^ ' yes 

5. Has the school -community griup (SCG) helped 
more people in ^our comnunity make decisions 
about the education of your; children? 
(circle one) 1 yes 

6. Has the SCG helped improve education for 
students In your comnunity? \ (circle one) yes 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 



? 
? 




'^l^/W ' mmst^ Northw^ Regionai Educationai L^)ora^ 

5/27/76 B^Sn 7tOS.W. Second Avenus Rmi 

fbrtiwKi, Oregon 97204 gttuctfhw 

Telephone: (503) 248-6800 Aogram 
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A.5 SITE A INTERVIEW "SCHEDULE FOR" SCHOOL -COMMUNITY 
GROUP MEMBERS (FEBRUARY 1976) 



Date _^ 

Interviewers 



Respondent Code 
• Duration of Interview 



"W^ 'are interested in talking to you about the types 
activities you Hav| been engaged in since November." 

1. What are the primary 
SCG activities you 
have been* involved in 
during the last four 
months ? 



In* your opinion 
what h||^ gone - 
especially, well? 
Why? I 



b. What w^ re some of 
the difficulties., 
if any, in conduct 
ing th^se 
activities? 
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1, a. How do you fedl * 

* 

about the work the 
SCG is doing? 



b. Ha^ the work the 
SCG has done made a 
difference in the 
way the school 
boa^d tf eats educa- 
. tion issues? If 
yes, how has it 
made a dif ferenc^e/- 



c. What, if anything, 
would you like to 
see done differ- 
ently? miy? 



. What kind of woTk, if 
-''any, has your SCG done 
with th^ other SCGis? 



. During the past four 
months, what activities 
have the process 
facilitators been in- 
volved in with your 
SCG? 

a. What role did the 
^ process facilita- 
tor play in these 
activities? 
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b. In general, how do 
you feel about the 
work the process 
facilitators nave 
been doing? 



5. Do you have any bther 
comments a|out SCG 
activities? ^ 



JG/jt 
. 2/17/76 
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BASELINE DATA 
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APPENDIX B 



H. LOCAL DISTRICT BASELINE DATA COLLECTION FORM* 



Data Collector 



J. Goforth 



Date 9/'15/74 



Name of District Site A (San Juan School District) 



Address of District Monticello, Utah 
I. School Enrollment 



/ 



1. Public Schools 

Type of School 
Elementary- 



High (Jr. -sr.- 3 
other (Specifi 



Grade 
Levels 

K-4 

K-8 

7-12 



No. of^ 
Schools 



:ner (.bpecitv 

I + vocati 



J- 



onal 



Total pupil enrollment in district 
Private Schools 



Type of School 
Elementary 
Junior High 
High 

Junior College 

Other (Specify 
) 



Grade 
Leyels 

1-8 



No. of 
Schools 



Total 
Enrollment 

1527 



Total 
Enrollment 

25 



Total pupil enrollment in district^ 



Source 
of Data 



U tah Stat e 
*Educ. iJXrfictory 




School, admin. 



Characteristics of the Population, 1970 Census 
of Population, U.S. Dept. of CommejTce 



*The term "district" refers to area covered by a local 
education agency. * ^ . 
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II 



III 
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Voting Record on Ed ucational Issues 
a, 1 ^ — 

1. List type of bonds and/or levies 
passed and years- of passage for 
last 5 .years 

Bond or Levy « 

For construction of two "new high 
schools within sc nool district 



Year 



2. 



List type ofSionds and/or levies 
not passed and years of nonpassage' 
for last 5 years 



Bond or Levy 
Non^ ^ 



Year 



Special Problems or Considerations of. the 
Cominunities in the District; (e.g., lawsuits 
pending against the school district) 

1 . Geographical remoteness of area, large 
district with widely distributed t>opula tion 

2 . Bilingual-Bicultural population 

9 

3. District charged with discrimination 
against native American students 



Source 
of data 



School District 
Office 



Sc hool Dis trict 
. Office 



IV. Ethnic Composition of Total School District 



1. Black/Negro 

2. Mexican American 

3. Caucasian 

4. Oriental 

5. American India^t 

6. Puerto Rican 

7. Other (Specify 



16 



4826 



4740 



V, School Budget (Public) (M § 0} 

1. Total budget* (M § O) $ 3 ,800 ,Qi)0 . 0 0 

2. Per pupil expenditure (M § 0) '$ 1.58^.0 0 

5. Special project funds, including 
government and ptivate sources 
(Please specify ESEA, Title III, etc.) 



Title I 



$ 489,028 



Title IV 



JOM 



$ 89,868 
$ 147,772 
$ 



VI. Description of District 

V 

1 . The district is __275 miles from a city of 
25,000 or more 

2. Are there reasons why this district should 
not be considered as a rural area? 



Yes 



No 



ExpT ain 



*Exclud'ing special project funds. 
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Source 
of data 

1 970 cen sus 
data 



School District 

Office 
School District 

Office 



School District 
Office 

Sc hool District 

Office 
School District 

Office 



1970 Census 
Utah State map 



59 




2. Mob 



ility ^pecify % or number) 



a. How long does the average family stay 
in the district? 'N-A. years 

b. Describe any pertinent information 
relating to the mobility or stability 
of the community in the district: 

N 

N.A. ' : - 



'Source 
of data 



( 




erIc ^ 



Communication system used in district 
(Give names and town of origin of as many 
as appropriate) 

a. Newspaper (s) San Juan Record [weekly) 

b. Local radio station KATU 



c. Local TV station i^one 



4. Geographical setting of district 
a. Location South Eastern Utah 



b. Environment in general Desert, remote, 
isolated, numer ous scenic and recreatio nal 
attractions ^ 



1 0.4 I 
5.6 % 

11 ^1 

- I 

8 % 

15 % 

23 I 



Types of emplf^ent 

a. Agriculture 

b. l^anufacturing 

c. Retail (Trade) 

d. Military 

Service Misc. 
f . Mining 



Emp loyment Oeve#- 
opment Div.i^ion, 
Utah Dept. of 
Employment 
Security 



g 



Government 



h'. All other non-agric. 



27 



'63 




VII. 



Personnel Statistics (Public) 

1. Teacher/pupil ratio 

V 

2. Teachers transferring to other 
schools within district 
(specify number last year) 

3. Teachers leaving' district 
(specify number last year) 

4. Teachers who are members of 
minority groups (specify 

I number for current school year) 

5. Average length of service of 
teachers in this district 



20/1 



17 



18 



N.A. 



Less important: 

6. Teacher age range 

7. Average age of teachers 

8. Average age of administrators 

9. Average level of education of 
teachers • 

VIII. PTA Information 



N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Existence : 
Membership 



Yes 



No X 



Average attendance number ' 



Less important: 

4. Number of officers 

5. Frequency of meetings (per year) ~ ' 

6. PTA newsletter Yes No ^ 



7. Subscription to PTA newsletter 
(specify number of subscribers) 



Source 
of data 



Scnool District 

Office ■ 

Sqjfeol District 
Office 

School District 
Office 



School District 
Office 



t 



64 



61 



/ 



ERIC 



62 



NA % 



$, 6,604 



NA ^ % 



3.5% 



IX. Income of Families in District 

1. Less thaa $3000 

2. $3000 - $7000 

3. Mo.re than $7000 

4. Median income 

5. Percent o£ population on 
welfare 

6. Percent of unemployment 

32.9 percent of population in^the county eari, 

poverty level (1970 ,Ce|isus) 
XI Pupil Itifgrmation [Public) continued 

■ 1. Ethnic tomposition of students 

a. Blaclc/Negro 1_ 

b. Caucasian f 1579 

c. American Indian 1245 

d. Mexican American 

e. Puerto Rican ' ' 
•f . Oriental (Asian American) 78 

g. Other (Specify [ ) 

Total dropout rate ■ 



2, 
3 



NA 



Dropout rat^e for minority groups 



NA I 



NA % 



NA I 
% 



4. Average daily attendance 

5. Transfer rate within district 

6. Transfer rate (out of district) 



2496 



NA 



NA 



*See attached Pupil Information Sheet. 
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Source 
of data 



1970 Census 



1973 Census 
1^70 Census 



less than 



/ 



School District ■ 
Student Population 
Profile Data 
Oct. 1, 1974 



School District 
Office i 



. . PUPIL INFORMATION 

School District 
Student Population Profile DatU 
October 1, 1974 



t 

Sciloo 1 










Spanish 














SUZTloJlicQ 






ID No. 


Grades 


Indian 


Black 


American 


American 


Anglo 


Total, 


1 


3-6 


170 


1 


0 


8 


182 


361 


















> 2 


K-4 


107 


0 


0 


, 0 


17 


124 


3 


K-4 


0 


0 


0 


2 - 


.22 


11 
















4 




183 


0 


i 0 


0 


1 


184 


^ 


K-6 


276 ^ 


1 


0 


- 0 


29 


306 


6 


K-6 / 


8 


0 


0 


26 


281 , 


315 


7 ^ 


K-2 


117 


1 


1 


2 


150 


.271 


8 


7-12 


8 


0 


. 1 


28 


315 


352 


9 


7-12 


374 


1 


3 


7 


382 


767 



XI. Professional Personnel 



Category \ 

\ 


No, of Per.sonnel 


X39 


a. Certificated \ 
Employees \ 


b. Noncertif ic^ted 
bmploy.ees 


\ 148 


c. Nqn- teaching 
certificated 
personnel 
(e.g. , principal , 
head counselor, 
librarian, etc.) 





The following is considered less critical infor 
mation. If available, these data should be 
collected. 



XII 



Ability and Achievement 

(Specify instrument used and average score) 



Test 


Grade 


Date of Last 
Testing 


irf 1 ..I.I, 
. Average 
, Score 


CAT ti957 ed 


3 


April#1976 


NA 


CAT C1957 ed 


6 


April" 1976* 


NA 


CAT [19 57 ed 


8 


April 1^76 


7.89 


CAT .^1957 ed 


11. 


April 1976 


10.63 



XIII. Population of LEA 

1. Total 

2. Per square mile 



9606 



1.2 



64 



r 



ERIC 



67 



Source 
of data. 

Sc hool Dis trict 
Oftice 1972 < 
Employee Popula- 
tion Profile 



Sc hool Dis trict 
Office 



1970 Census 



XI\f. Education Level of Adults in the District 



1, Less than 8 years of schooling 

« 2. Some high school 

3. High school graduate 

4. Some college 

^ 5. College graduate ^ 

6. Median school years completed 
by adults 

XV. Language Spoken at Home * ^ 

1. ^ English « 

2. Other (Specify _ 

5. Other (Specify 



Navaho 



XV I . Religious Affiliations . 

1. Catholic 

2. Protestant 

3. Jewish 

4. Other 

O^VII. Types of Households 

1. Two parent household 

2. Single parent: household 

t 

3. Single person household 

4. Other (Specify. 



XVIII. Political Affiliations 

1 . Democratic 

2. Republican 

3. Independent 

4. Percent of qualified voters 
who ai;e registered 



1607 



532 



880 



465 
337 



10.7 



NA 



) M 



) NA 



I 

.1 
% 



NA 



NA 



% 
% 

% 
% 



NA 



m * 



NA 



NA 



NA 



.1 
I 



-NA 



Source 
of data 

1970 Census 
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